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NITROGEN FROM THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The September number of the Ex- 
periment Station ®ecord, contains 
the results of , some German experi- 
ments to ascertain the amount of ni- 
trogen absorbed by the soil from the 
atmosphere. The experiment was on 

calcareous, non-calcareous surface 
soil, wet ind dry, and on the sub-soil 
of a calcareous soil. The conclusions 
reached were that “arable soils ab- 
sorb atmospheric ammonia whether 
they are devoid of vegetation, calca- 
reous, acid, or neutral, wet or dry.” 
That the quantities of nitrogen 
thus gained are too important to be 
neglected. _ The absorption depends 
on thé renewal of the air at the sur- 
face of the soil. The absorption is 
greatest when the soil is moist, and 


when nitrification causes the ammonia 


to disappear as rapidly as formed. 
1—QOn non-calcareous soils kept 


4 moist the nitrogen gain was at the 
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When we recall that a crop of 
corn of 9 bushels per acre will carry 
Off 9 ‘Ths. of nitrogen per acre, we 


can Bee atonce how necessary that 


y. cultivation. we should keep the 
‘ moist to get the best-results and 
ean forther-seé- that .unless potash 
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of Kansas, whose rainiall’ around 
Manhattan, in the eastern section of 
the State, is only about 33 inches 
neg year, carrying down with it 3.44 
bs. of nitrogen per acre, equa} to 
20.9 Ibs. of Chili saltpetre, or one- 
ninth of a dressing of it, the above 
amounts are not incredible. 

In Indiana it has. been estimated 
that a soil 9 inches deep would ab- 
sorb 32 times as much ammonia as 
there is in one-fourth of a ton of 
sulphate of ammonia, or 5.6 pounds 
with 45 times as much phosphoric 
acid as there is in-an ordinary ferti- 
lizer, or 533.25 lbs.,.and 27 times as 
much: potash, or 48,33 lbs, to the 
acre. But this amount of nitrogen, 
5.5 Ibs., fs not far from being twice 
as much as is found in ten fertili- 
zers mentioned in Bulletin No. 6 of 
the Maryland Experiment Station, 
page 129. Baugh’ 8 Tobacco Spe- 
cial, Bradley’s Sea-Fow! guano, Dun- 
| lap’s Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 

plete iee s Sandan. Pings 
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meal. OThiwenen: 8.82 Ibs. in: 


mixture; phosphoric acid, 11,85" ‘Toa, “would - 
mad ‘and potash 1.79 Ibs. ‘At Halle ie | the. 


und that when nitrogenous 

| fudltisare wore applied so as to -in- 
Creasegrop three times, there was a 

om ori oes dasveans of phosphoric acid 


‘plants. Evidently the absorptive 


retentive power. of soils are not 
well: understood nor their yielding 
one. to plant roots. This is badly 
needed, .. 

These show, too, why our appar- 
ently barren but. loose, sandy soils 
respond so kindly to ‘potash and. 
phosphatic manures when applied te 
corn. Hyidently there is more ih 
the humidity of the atmosphere and 
of ‘the soil, as well as its openness, 
than they are usually credited with, 
and the time seems to very fast 
approaching when perfect tillage of 
the soil from one year to another to 

reserve its mdisture and allow the 


penetration of the ais, will re-. | 


lieve us from the’ purchase of our 
costliest manure entirely. At any 
rate they point to a change of crops 
from those-requiring the three -ele- 
ments, nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid, to those that come the 
nearest to requiring none, or an ex- 
tremely small amount of the two 
~ last, to Taise. paying crops on our 
-Tun-down,soils. The subject needs 
careful study and experiment. 


WEATHER F ORECAST. 
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yoke late publications “of the 


Service office’ we extract the 
p of interest to all classes of 


+ sure of air has genera 
. cool or cold weather, whereas the re- 
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The area covered oy a high pres- 
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y a clear and 


verse is the casein advance of, and 
surrounding an area of low pressure, 
where rain or snow and cloudiness 
with a comparatively high tempera- 
ture prevail. 

That severe local storms occur in 
the southeast quadrant of a low 
pressure area; that the winds will 
back from southwest to northwest if 
a low pressure moves south of a given 
place, or shifts from northeast to 
southwest as the storm moves north 
of the place; that the temperature 
rises in advance of a storm, and falls 
after it has passed; that storms gen- 
erally move in the direction of the 
greatest rainfall, or snowfall, or where 
the air is most hurried. 

If in the evening the air is dr 
i, ¢., if the wet thermometer reads 
considerably lower than the dry ther- 
mometer, and the latter instrument 


wee readings as high as 50° or | 


mates within the ‘State, af 

climate of a special farm or ard 
a small field, because each individual 
plant prospers or languishes ac 


as the temperature or moisture of its 


own locality is favor able-or not. . 
“Smud es have ae used with sue- 
' cess in ip cetera 
berry crop, and in Kentucky for’ 
of tobacco; they have been long used. 
‘in New Jersey to protect peach or- 
: chards from frost. 
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ABOUT PINES. 


Prof. Massey ventilates his re 
ledge of botany in the last number 
of THe FARMER about pines in his 
endeavor to set X. right about those 
of Wicomico. It.is ay tect in oa 
present ate to “strai 7 eagle 
out” some of his own short etleee. 

In the first’ we have .in the’ 
fields of Wicomico two 

jes of pines. ‘The Loblolly, 
eld pine, or “Bull = 80 Ca 
here,” that grows squa sania 
Rhicketa. ft is almay 1 
not thick,as in th 
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smooth bark, that is almost always 
green in the ‘stems of younger trees, 
and with it multitude of cones. It 
is less splittable than the other, and 
if sufficiently large makes a tough, 
strong and light axle for carts, 
which it is much used in. some sec- 
tions. The first is undoubtedly 
Pinus sinop, but as “yellow pine 
is the only pine named in the For- 
estry Report of 1875 unless it be: 
Pinus pungens growing on the 
“Mountains from Pennsylvania 
southward, abundant in some parts 
of Virginia and N. Oarolina.” The 
species is probably the second 
named, 

In ‘the. uplands we have also a 
short leafed yellow pine that grows 


- moderately, tall, ‘splits into rails 


nigely, makes good lasting lumber 
free from knots. Then come two 
distinct varieties of heart pine, The 
one with a red heart and yellow sap. 
The is @ coarse grained heart 
pine of 9 Reapac red. sc Besse Bef 
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can be told from the fewness oft 
limbs and’ the dusty fit 


the leaves. 
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soil, and when to cultivate; to put 
them to selecting a variety of any 
roduct best suited to their partiou- 
fe soil and climate, how to make 
their home-made manure . cheaper. 
and best, and when a.slight di- 
tion of nitrogen, horie acid, 
or potash would often add so much’ 
to their value ata nominal cost. xX. 


PINE FALLINGS, SHATTERS OR NEE- 
SOLES. - 





J Without stopping to enquire which 
of the three names given above most 
correctly represent the dead leaves of 
the various species we desire to lay 
before the readers of THE FARMER 
an analysis of three species found 
most probably at the three Experi- 
ment Stations ‘of South Carolina 
that are located tively in the 
Eastern center and Western part of 
the State, designated by the State 
chemist as long-leaved, medium, and 
short-leaved, respectively. 
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5 + 
Sas lis wat 7.28\58.60 59.49 
= i oad santas (08.7 44.40 56.51 
Nitrogen. ........-+ «++: 85) 1.28) 1.65 
Ammonia. ........--+--- 1 03) 1.50) 2.10 
horic Acid........ 2,61; 2.75) 3.44 
enéa. eagueeds cee 6.61 r~ 6.63 
Crude Ash........+-+++- 8.12) 2 
Worth,per ton.dry matter|$3.66 $3.70 $6 24 
Average value of the three. Ni- 
trogen, $1.24, P. Acid, .792, Am- 


-monia, $1.51, Potash, .616, Crude 
Ash, $3.06. 
Average in lbs. per ton. Nitro- 
n, $24.8, P. Acid, $5.86, Ammonia, 
0.2, Potash, $12.35, Crude Asb, 
2. 


1 a 

A ton of either, 300 lbs. cotton- 
seed meal, 100 lbs. kainit, or 150 
Ibs. nitrate of soda, 11.1 lbs. potash 
and 50 lbs. super-phosphate. — If 
put on soon after eg fall at the 
rate of 2 to 4 tons to the acre they 
ought to be of considerable value as 
fertilizers on lands retentive’ of 
them, says Prof. Burnev, the chem- 
ist. 

Whether any of these varieties 

-gtow in Maryland is unknown, but 

these analysis may give a clue to 
those that do, and to their value, for 
in all sections where they grow and 
are ony accessible they are used as 
the bedding for live stock, and the 
nests for poultry of all kinds. x. 

P. 8.—It will be noticed that the 
analysis of the medium is added to 
the two formerly given and that it 
is more satisfactory than the one 
then published. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





The following written by Prof. 
Geo. E. Morrow, University of I)- 
linois, though prepared to aid farm- 
ers iu Illinois is arranging and con- 
ducting Farmers’ Institutes, con- 
tains suggestions that will be help- 
ful to farmers of any state or neigh: 
be-hood. 

The Illinois state law in regard 
to farmers’ institutes, now in force, 
does not make it the duty of any 
one to take action. In effect it pro- 
vides for the payment of fifty dol- 
lars annually “to the treasurer of 
each farmers’ county institute” hold- 
ing one or more sessions of not less 
thau two days each, with certain re- 
strictions as to nature of subjects to 
be discussed. 





Tiux.—A chief valae. of such in- 


stitutes is in setting ‘farmers to 


thinking, talking and reading-«about 
the topics disenssed at the meeting. 
One of the most gratifying eVidences 
that an institute had been interest- 
ing is the expression of a desire that 
another should be held- in the same 
locality. I have never attended a 
thoroughly successful institute held 
in the spring or summer. The late 
fall or early winter is a desirable 
season. Time is left for holding 
other institutes in the same county 
during the season. One might be 
held in each township in the county. 

The law provides for a two days’ 
meeting, I have rarely known a fore- 
noon session, as the opening to be 
well attended. The common prac- 
tice.of holding such a session for the 

urpose of “organizing and apponit- 
ing committees,” etc., does not seem 
to me the best. ‘There is no need of 
an elaborate organization, and it is 
better to appoint committees from 
an audience present, and as they are 
needed. Usually I believe it better 
to commence in the early afternoon, 
with an attractive and valuable a 
feature as possible. A considefa- 
ble percentage of the farmers in at- 
tendance from the immediate vicin- 
ity usually will leave the meeting at 
about four o’clock and rarely return 
in time for the opening on the sec- 
ond day if this be at an early hour. 
The evening andience is usually 
mainly composed of those who have 
come a considerable distance and of 
residents of the city or village. Four 
sessions, commencing one afternoon 
and closing at a reasonable early 
hour the second afternoon, is an ar- 
rangement well suited to many local- 
ities. It is better to close with a 
good sized audience than with 
scarcely enough to vote on a motion 
to adjourn. 

PLacE.—A country village with 
intelligent farmers all about it, is a 
better place than a city or large 
town, if the village is of easy access 
by rail and good public roads. A 
plain, light, comfortable hall,- just 
large enough to hold the audience, 
and with a simple platform, is bet- 
ter than an opera house of large size 
with an elevated stage reached 
throngh passage ways. Bringing 
the officers and speakers and the 
audience near together and on nearly 
the same levcl, is a great help in get- 
ting them in sympathy with each 
other. 

Sussects—These meetings are 
chiefly for the benefit of farmers. 
The subjects discussed should be of 
interest and value to them. Espec- 
ially if money is to be asked from 
the state treasury distinctly partisan 
queations should be advoided. The 
most good comes from attempts to 
give information and arouse interest 
rather than from debates by partis- 
ans. rg in which there is a 
present, local interest naturally 
should have a cheif place. Some- 
times subjects in which there is no 
interest may be wisely selected, if it 
be clear there ~— to be such an 
interest. It may be wise to discuss 
dairy farming in a region exclusively 
devoted to grain growing or educa- 
tion for farmers, in a neighborhood 
notorious for poor schools. The in- 
terest and value to yonng farmers of 
the topics should be considered. It 
is often the case that the audience is 
too largely composed of elder or re- 





tited farmers who heed the institute 
much. less than do their sons. It is 
wise to choose subjects for the even- 


ing session which shall be of com- 


moninterest to the citizens of the 
town and to* the farmer and his 
fomily- Topics of direct, practical 


interest are best, but a too nartow / 


definition of the word practical may 
readily be giving. 

Two or three topics are better than 
more for each session. The discus- 
sion of each should be opened by 
some one who will have respect 
enough for the intelligence of the 
audience to make some carefu prepa- 
ration. If he can talk clearly and 
well this will be better than to read 
& paper. f 

There are considerable advantages 
in grouping subjects of similar nature 
together. It is better to give a half 
day each to discussion of questions 
relating to grain growing, stock rear- 
ing, and bertioulinre than to have 
one subject in each of these general 
fields at, each session. It is impossi- 
ble ‘to cover the whole field at one in- 
stitute. It is better to somewhat 
fully discuss one or two lines than to 
have each paper on entirely unre- 


_ lated topics. 


Speakers. ‘There is an increase of 


interest, possibly of value, if one or | 


two speakers little known in the 
vicinity aresecured. Generally most 
of the discussion should be by resi- 
dents of the county—largely by those 
with practical experience. It is a 
mistake to insist that no one not a 
practical farmer shall be heard, and 
equally a mistake to have all the 
speaking done by those of other call- 
ings. It is well to have farmers’ 
wives represented among the speak- 
ers- ‘Teachers, not only those who 
teach sciences, but those in the public 
schools,editors of agricultural papers, 
representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions; those who build houses or 
machinery for farmers; who buy their 
products or manufacture them; those 
who have special knowledge of laws 
directly relating to agriculture, etc., 
may as appropriately be asked to give 
information useful to farmers, as a 
farmer himself. So far as I know 
no speaker at an IIlinois farmers’ 
institute has ever received pay. 

Publication. At the best only a 
small percentage of the farmers in 
the county will attend the institute. 
Its influence will be greatly extended 
if a good report of it can be pub- 
lished in the county newspapers. 
Short papers may be published in 
full—often gladly by the editors. 
Some of them may be welcomed by 
the editors of agricultural papers ef 
wide circulation. 





TO RENOVATE WORN-OUT FARMS. 

Years ago Horace Greely gave the 
plan by which a farmer made a suc- 
cess of farming on a worn-out, hill 
farm. He said that he purchased 
the farm at a low figure, and then 
purchased some plaster which he 
sowed on the land in the spring. At- 
ter the grass had secured a nice 
start, say the last of May, he pur- 
chased stock sufficient to eat it down, 
principally two-year-old steers. 
These steers when fit for market 
were sold and a few store-sheep were 
put in their place until they, too, 
about November 1, would do to ehip 
off. These he cleaned out entirely 
until the next season, not trying to 


winter any stock atall, The process 
was repeated annyally, and the farm 
‘not on Brew better yearly but the 
owner laid up anice sum of money. 
Of coure a man to make a success of 
“such an undertaking would -require 
to. have good judgement and bay, with 
. caution, knowing when to buy and 
‘sell at the best advantage. 

But the plan I propose to set forth 
to renovate worn-out and hilly farms 
which have been cropped and washed 
by. heavy rains until nearly ex- 
hausted of productiveness, is to’ pur- 
chase a flock of sheep to put on the 
land, to, feed down the’ brush and 
weeds and of course what grass will 

row. If your land has a round top 

ill on it, all the better; your sheep 
will lie on the hill and drop their 
manure all over the top of it and the 
rains will wash this down . the hill- 
side, thus renovating the whole hill. 
The reason they lie on the top of the 
hill is they can get a breeze which 
keeps away the flies, which are an 
unceasing torment to a sheep in dog- 
days. When the land is redeemed 
from briars and weeds and brush, 
you can nearly double up your herd 
of sheep and commence to plough a 


‘meadow. Every year some suitable 
fertilizer should be used on the land 
to keep up its productiveness, until 

- your farm wil soon be as productive 

as any in your vicinlty. A farmer 
should never be satisfied with small 
returns unless he has reached the 
highest point of his farms produce 


grooves and lose enthusiasm in your 
yocation is almost disastrous to » 
farmer. He should be ready to en? 
thuse at a moment’s warning and 
ever have the spirit of emulatiou in 


Never be satisfied to let a neighbor 
raise a better crop than he, if it can 
by any fair means be prevented. 

If your farm has rough hillsides 
which are good for nothing but tim- 
ber, cut off the worthless scrubby 
brush and plant black walnut, hick- 
ory, pine, locust and oak, and thus 


and by prove a lasting beauty as w 

as @ pecuniary benefit. Many worn- 
out farms if put together and pru- 
dently farmed would soon demand & 
good price and prove very produc- 
tive to their owners. 


it, to crop sparingly and keep down 
to grass nearly all the time. Judg- 
ment should be used in seeding down 
and fertilizers used to secure a good 


thus renovated and will soon be as 
productive as the contiguous farms. 
A flock of Southdowns or a bunch 
of young bullocks will do the work 


A. H. Rhodes in Ez. 





—More than any other of the 
stock quarters, the dairy barn must 
be kept free from impurities. Pure 
oxygen, and not poisonous nitrogeti- 
ous vapors, is what nature has de 


blood. This principle works 
the same in animals as with mat- 


bad air drawn into the lungs of t 
cow, or the bad odor will affect it ™ 
the pail after being drawn from the 





COW, 


kind. Milk may be poisoned throngt 





field here and there for cropping and ~ 


tion, which in most cases is very im- | | 
probable, te say the least. Togetin » 


all things bearing on his business. a 


have something growing that will oy 
ell 


The secreé | 
mainly is, if there is any secret about § 


catch, and old, worn-out and may be. 


if they are judiciously managed.— 
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LIVE STOOE. 
ANIMAL PECULIARITIES. 


“Experimenters in cattle and swine 
feeding have noticed marked differ- 
ences in the gain of flesh, and the 
flew of milk, between swine of the 
same farrow, and cattle apparently 
alike, without being able to assign a 
cause. It has long been known that 
the saliva of the mouth had an im- 
portant influence on the eigestibility 
of food, and it has been generally 
accepted that its action ceased when 
it reached the stomach. Some recent 
researches show that this is not the 
faat, and that its action on the food 
continues for some time even in the 
resence of the gastric juice. As- 

ibing somewhat to this it is certain 
that quick eating, or animals that 
“bolt,” z. e. swallow their food with 
little mastication, do not, thrive, or 
keep in as good condition as those 
that donot. Neither does their food 
epee to digest as well, judging by 
the whole grains of corn that may 
be found in their droppings, Then 
may it not be that their food was not 
covered with saliva, as it should be, 
that made the difference? The Eng- 
lish, who consume a much longer 
time at their meals than the Amer- 
icans, are proverbially freer from dys- 

sia than we are. This has been 
ascribed to the action of their saliva, 
why not apply it. to animals ? 

Again, may there not be intrinsic 
difference enough in the strength of 
the saliva and gastric juice of the 
animals dependent on their constitu- 
tion to cause the difference? It 
would seem go. 

Evidently our station men have 
paid too little attention to the wa 
animals eat to get at the exact trut 


‘about digestibility and nutrition of 


foods. A little more attention to this 
would account satisfactorily for some 
things they now assign to “individual 
peculiarities.” A few minutes a day 
spent, watch in hand, noting the time 
it takes animals of marked differenees 
in, gain of flesh when fed on the same 
ration to eat might throw a flood of 
light on what is now an obscure 


_ point. —A. E. 





.HOW SHALL WE BREED THE SHEEP 
The season has come again when 
this question is important and time- 
ly; The experience of the last five 
years shows a marvelous develope- 
Theo- 
ries on what sheep pays the best, 
were to raise sheep for profit, and 
what is the purpose of raising, have 
all been upset, and by many success- 
ful sheep-raisers abandoned, for the 
very good and _ satisfactory reason 
that they were proven to be unprofit- 
able—“ played out,” in other words. 
It is with some regrets, but not a 
misgiving, that the advice of words 
of caution of some standard writers 
should be hear called in question 
and gainsaid, since the general ver- 
dict is that these good men belong 
to the venerated past: and are dppos- 
ing the very lines of sheep industry 
that have saved us in the past and 
turned defeat into victory; at least 
made sheep-raising profitable when 
the prices of wool were below the 
cost of production, which meant dis- 
aster and ruin if long continued: 
Such warnings as “The bieeding 
of early market lambs in an except- 


= 





ional, extravagant and necessary su- | 


icidal industry,» Only one man in a 
thousand” can afford to eat spring 
lamb. ” ‘Again from another comes 
the alarm “Go slow. Just now 
there seems to be a wonderful craze 
for mutton sheep. : We are liable to 
run into extremes in these matters, 
and then we must calla halt and 
take account of our stock, and for 
this reason we want to say to our fine- 
wool. breeders, go slow. We have 
seen many cross their fine wools 
with mutton breeds to their sorrow. 
Our markets will not absorb: so 
much mutton; we have not yet 
learned to eat it.” 

These writers are good, true men 
who have been in the front rank of 
Merino sheep-raising, and this is all 
right; bnt since their day of active 
work iv caring for sheep the changes 
have come and they seem not to have 
known of it. A word of cautiou 
may be needed to some, but it is too 
late to tell bright, sprightly young 
wool-growers in the icultural 
states, with railroads at their doors, 
that “lamb-raising and mutton-grow- 
ing are exceptional, extragant and 
sucidal industries.” It has saved 
us when ruin seemed inevitable. 
“Not one man in a thousand can 
afford to eat spring lamb,” and we 
have not yet learned to eat it”— 
mutton—points the belated back- 
number status of my good friends. 

The half a million of spring 
lambs consumed in Chicago last 
year, the less proportion, perhaps. 
consumed in St.Louis, the great 
numbers consumed in Cincinati, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and . 


the enormous numbers consumed in 
NewYork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, tell a very different 
story as to the number of our people 
who eat spring lambs. A look in 
the stock-yards of St. Louis, Chicago 
and the cities to which shipments 
are made, tell us that somebody has 
learned to eat mutton. The Price 
Current of these yards tell us that 
somebody is willing to pay enormous 
prices for their mutton; this, too, 
when’ beef is very much cheaper. 

No, gentlemen mutton is the key 
to the whole situation in the United 
States to-day, and since the cheaper 
conditions of the West favor the 
western wool-grower, the growing of 
wool on higher priced lands of the 
older agriculture states will combiue 
mutton and wool to make a success. 
The spring lamb-raising is a special 
and highly profitable business in 
Kentucky, Tennesse, Virgina, New 
Jersey or anywhere, if railroads 
help them to reach New York or 
Boston markets within forty-eight 
hours. 

There is still* poultry-raisers who, 
for conscious sake, refuse tg sell 
broilers at a month or six-weeks old 
—half grown or less—when they 
will bring twice’or three times as 
much as they can get for full grown 
chickens at Christmas time. « 

It is money that the sheepman are 
working for, and reader will make 
their own decision and, calculations 


_and shape their business to catch 


the trade when in their own favor. 
They have been studying sheep from. 
the commercial standpoint of the 
present rather than from the anti- 
quated past. The West, with its 
railroads, must be studied and com- 
petition wisely avoided. They can 
and do send to market vast numbers 


the market, and 





of grass ‘mutton and feeders and 
lamb mothers. When they have no 
grass muttons to send, the agricul- 


 tural-feeding states must supply the 


market with mutton. It is as true 
of spring lambs and the grain-feed 
“westerners.”  Kach have their 
special chance. 

The time-may come when there 
shall be an aveereey of mutton in 

that wool growing 

shall be more profitable than mutton- 
raising. It will be time enough to 
fe slow when this seems probable. 

here need be no contention ag to 
breeds. The types of breeds are 
changing both on the farms and 
ranges. No one is ignoring wool- 
growing. There is no thought .of 
turning the flocks into meat produce 
solely; both the products are sought 
for, and no one can tell just how far 
the mutton product may be increased 
without detriment to the fleece pro- 
duct. Some theories are offered, but 
no facts. The truth is, we need 
not worry about this while the ex- 
periments go on, provided we can 
make sheep-raising profitable. This 
must settle the course of all sheep- 
raisers, and when another change 
has to be made it will be easily seen 
what todo. The industry is under- 
going adjustment to circumstances, 
and will go on until perfectly in 
harmony with the markets, agricul- 
tural and development of the western 
country now called ran 

Sheepmen are better Todiaive men 
than they have ever been before. 
They have been studying their situa- 
tion with greater thoughtless, No 
one need say to them, go slow. The 
future of the industry was uever so 


‘hopeful and full of promise as now 


provided the smaller details and 
markets are studied.—Farm and 


'Firesde. 





CARING FOR STOCK IN WINTER. 





Wintering stock of any kind, 
horses, cattle, sheep er hogs, is look- 
ed upon by many farmers as a great 
task, an outlay and loss; for no less 
reason than not being prepared in 
proper shape for the requisite needs 
and comforts of the steck handled. 
This must be planned and provided 
for months beforehand, in the way 
of sufficient coarse feed, with hay 
enough to last through the Winter 
months, and good comfortable sta- 
bling for — and during stormy 
weather. If the stock.he horees or 
cattle, here in the West most of 
farmers turn out on corn stalks, and 
have ~ strawstacks to run to. 
This is all very good as long as the 
feed is sufficient, the weather not 
too stormy or the ground. covered 
with snow, in*which case if said 
stock were stabled at night, with a 
little grain night and morning, the 
marked difference would be much in 
favor of their owner. They would 
come out sleek and fat in the Sprin 
instead of rough, thin in flesh an 
unsightly. 

It takes the best part of Summer, 
with the best of pasture to overcome 
the lack of feed and care in Winter. 
Another neglect that frequently 
creeps about many farms is, that the 
watering arrangments are poor and 
scarce, with frequent ice to break 
before stock can drink, and they be- 
ing so cold, thirsty and fevered, it 
takes a long time for them to drink 


what they need and ‘they are driven 





away many times before they ‘are 

supplied, in a fevered and -de- 

ranged condition; the animials rapid- 

p Lag off in flesh, and thén the won- 
is, what ails them? 

Feed does not take the place of 
water by any means. The water 
should be kept at as even a tempera- 
ture as possible—below i 
point, as it naturally comes from the - 
well or spring- This can be done 
now by artificial means, or by filling 
around tank the water is kept warm, 
a tank heater is advisable and then 
the stock have free access all. around 
the reservior or tank when they 
want to drink, as they all want to 
get there first. ; 

Hogs and sheep should have equal- 
ly_as good if not better attention, 
their wants and needs being well 
supplied; having sheltered places and 
good warm stabling.' Timber leaves 
make an excellent Leading for them, 
having always at hand a conyenient 
and plentiful supply of water. 
With good care and interest in the 
stock, Spring will find all thus cared’ 
for in good, thrifty condition, and 
the owners well paid for their trou- 
ble. There is not one thing on the 
farm more essential than good care 
and comfortable quarters for stock. 
It is as money deposited in bank, a 
safe investment.— Hz. 





CLEAN PORK, FROM HEALTHY PIGS 
It is about seven years since I be- 
gan to give special attention to the 
ig and his products. Cholera has 
just relieved me of & larger part of 
my herd. Ii wasanutumn. During 
the winter I Gécided to apply the 
principles of hygiene to the spring 
product. I came to the conclusion 
that the same laws applied to pigs as 
children, From that time my pigs 
have had the open field with sun- | 
shine, pure air and yee water. They 
have had clean to root in, clean 
water to bathe in, and clean food to 
eat, They have had fresh grass, 
clover, and the roots of the forest for 
relishes, while the regular ration has 
been milk. grain, and cooked vegeta- 
bles. We have sent to a neighboring 
town for the buttermilk at consid- 
erable expense. The city pipes con- 
veyed water to each apartment, and 
the unused water ran through a pit 
of cobbles to the earth again, to 
avoid mud and filth. The feedin 
was upon plank platforms high an 
dry.. They were clean, too, 80 no 
filth was conveyed to the food while 
eating. For sleeping and for s’orms 
asmall lean to just large enough to 
give room for all to lie close, about 
twenty in each apartment, and this 
always open to the south. Olean 
straw, leaves or sawdust for bedding, 
or earth in the warm season, insure 
a comfortable headquarters. This 
is always clean. The pigs never de- 
posit filth here, The air is always 
pure, so I think the atmosphere of 
my pigs has been. better day and 
night than the average amily. 
Winter and summer it has been the ~ 
same. The food has been ‘more 
healthy than the average family pro- 
vides for itself, and the standard of 
health has been higher than the ay- 
erage family enjoys, all without 
medicine or the doctor. I have seen 
a rheumatic joint occasionally when 
corn meal was in generous supply, 
but this disappeared by cutting down 
the amount. I omitted to say we 
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feed but twice per day, and just 

‘enough to meet the call with none to 
over, Excess of all foods lays 


the foundation of disease in pigs as 
in children. Noepidemics came to 
our herd, though cholera was in the 
neighborhood each year and often 
rather near, and we had from one to 
three or four hundred pigs scattered 
over five to ten acres of ground. I 
have come to the conclusion that it 


is as easy to raise healthy pigs as 
healthy lambs or healthy children. 
Sunshin re air and fresh water 
with food—that covers it. 


The pig wants just what New Eng- 
land abounds in—the pasture, the 
orchard and the fresh running brook. 
He enjoys the brake knoll. The 
pasture improves under his cultiva- 
tion and the pig improves while 
doing it. It is his native place—the 
open field. Why has he been cap- 
tured and confined in the pits and 
vaults where darkness, vile stench, 
and foul fluids are only found ? The 
answer is plain. ‘The pig when de- 

rived of his native foods, viz. nuts, 
rasses and roots, will eat whatever 
is given to him. He has, therefore, 
become a scavenger. Filth and gar- 
bage has become his constant diet 
in the East. In the West, beside 
corn in the open field. It is corn in 
the cattle yard“and corn that has 
ot through the steer undigested. 
*s Iowa Riniee told me his pigs 
seldom had cholera after they began 
to run with the steers. The manure 
consumed with the corn’ he thought 
an antidote. The pig’s food, there- 
fore is of little or§nu value. It is 
converted to pork that has value. 
Pork thus made becomes our. food. 
The taste does not always disclose its 
history. The pig does oneother ser- 
vice besides disposing of all offend- 
ing garbage. He handles or roots 
over the manure in the barn cellar 
and contiguous vaults. He is a val- 
tiuble worker here. The hired man 
would not always like to do what the 
pig does daily. The pig in his pres- 
ent abode therefore converts filth in- 
to money. His standing in good so- 


ciety has no rating, however.— Mass, | 


Ploughman. 





THE DAIRY. 


THE DAIRYMAN IN WINTER. 


The dairyman himself is the first 
necessity. Ile must be throughly 
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ough sense of cleanliness; a good 
and careful milker; ular in his 
habits, and withal kind and consid- 
erate to his cows. He must be a good 
farmer, and, while a winter dairy 
may be operated without a supply of 
roots, yet he should be careful to 
grow a crop of these for his cows, 
because they are the balance weight, 
as it were, of the feeding, preserving 
uniformity in the quanity and qual- 
ity of the product, and producing a 
wel)-flavored atid well-colored but- 
ter. He must also be able to pro- 
duce maximum crops of whatever 
kind he grows because, necessarily 
having high priced land near a large 
and good market, it is indispensible 
for profit that he must keep the 
largest number of cows upon the 
least possible number of acres, and 
therefore he must raise a large sup- 
ply of fodder. Green crops and 
roots being bulky and not purchas- 
able, must be grown on the farm, 
while grain food may be purchased 
more cheaply thau it can be grown. 

A winter dairy farm should have 
only enough pasture to keep the 
cows during their unproductive sea- 
son, helped out by some green fod- 
der crops. The crops grown should 
be mainly clover, fodder. corn, and 
roots or ensilage. The clover is kept 
in the ground two years only, when 
it is turned under and sown to rye, 
which ig cut for the cows to help out 
pasture, and is then turned down for 
the fodder corn. ‘'I'wo crops of sweet 
corn are raised in one season—one of 
some early variety, as Nargagansett, 
followed by Evergreen, and these 
two will yield or should be made to 
yield, at least eight tons of cured 
fodder, or eighteen tons of ensilage, 
per acre. ‘The next crop on the corn 
stubble will be roots, and this crop 
is followed by rye seeded with clo- 
ver in the spring and cut green if 
necessary for the cows in the sum- 
mer. Where fine butter can be sold 
sweet corn is also readily salable; 
and as the dairyman needs the fod- 
der, this vegetable can be grown for 
market with great advantage in con- 
junction with winter dairying. 
Musk melons are another excellent 
crop for this business, and some 


| skillful growers makes from $300 to 


experienced in the management of | 


the herd, and sufficiently well versed 


in the science and practice of his art | 


to be edual to all emergencies which 
may arise through the changeable 
weather and varying temperature, 


which effects the cows as well as the | 


milk and cream, and every opera- 
tion from the beginning to the end 
ofthe business. He must be thought- 
ful, obedient, free from all prejudi- 
ces, apt of perception, and he 3 to 
take advantage of every occurrence, 
favorable or otherwise, which may 
arise. Ife must also be a good busi- 
ness man and know how to dispose 
of his product in the best manner, 
for there is quite as much inthis as 
in the preparation of it. He must 
be a good judge of cows, able to 

rovide himself with a first class 

erd, for it costs no more, and often 


. 


$500 per acre from it upon a rye 
stubble, leaving the land clear for 
sowing rye again for seeding with 
clover in the spring. Early potatoes 
peas and summer cabbage and tur- 
nips are also profitable crops for this 
business, and they leave the land in 
time for a crop of sweet corn or mil- 
let for winter feeding. It is these 
svymmer crops, taken in connection 


with the fodder crops for winter use, | 


and which afford some feed for tie 
cows while on the restricted pasture 
during the summer, that present a 
subject for close study and method- 
ical arrangement by the winter dai- 
ryman. Another important part of 
the business is the rearing of calves 
upon the sweet skim milk, warmed 
to a right temperature (eighty to 
ninety degrees.) The heifer calves 
from a herd of well bred cows, or of 
good grades served by a pure bred 
Jersey. Holstein or Ayrshire bull, 
afford a considerable profit to the 


‘ dairyman, and we know from per- 


sonal experience that the progeny of 
a good cow may be made to bring in 





to her owner in the course of her use- | 
not so much, to feed a good cow as a | ful life no less than $500 without dif- 
poor one; neat, and having a thor- | ficulty.— W Rural, . 
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- POULTRY YARD. 
RAISING TURKEYS. 


Raising turkeys is a profitable in- 


The product of a couple of 
hen turkeys, if rightly managed, 
pays better than the product from a 
couple of acres of grain. The 
Bronze, Silver-Gray or Narragan- 
setts are hardy, heavy and hand- 
some fowls to keep. There is lit- 
tle danger of losing money by the 
experiment, if one observes a few 
simple rules in the beginning. First, 
procure healthy and robust speci- 
mens, not akin for breeding. Feed 
the young poults after being hatched 
with har Soiled eggs crumbled fine. 
Later, feed curdled milk and crum- 
bled bread mixed with milk, alter- 
nately with meal baked or soaked in 
milk. Keep them from rain, wet 
grass, damp and cold pluees_ until 
they have feathered out: Then en- 
courage the hen and brood to go off 
and pick up insects, seeds and fallen 
grain until the early frosts limit 


foraging. 
HENS OR PULLETS FOR LAYING. 





Whether to retain the old hens or 
tu hatch early pullets, is one of the 
unsettled — in keeping poul- 
try, says Poultry Yard. The fact 
is, both the old hens and the pul- 
lets may be preferred, according to 
circumstances. That the pllets 
seem to excel the hens at times is 
true, but the matured hen is better 
for breeding purposes than the pul- 
let. The hen, after she begins to 


lay, will often grow fat, and will re-, 


main so on a very small quantity of 
food. It is difficult to reduce a fat 
hen, except by actual starvation, es- 
pecially with some breeds, and this 
is the difficulty though unknown to 
some, that induces them to discard 
her for the pullet, as the pullet 


For scalding, use water almost 
boiling, remember to pick the leg 


| while dry, before immersing the 
| chickens in the water and never 


from doing the double duty of lay- , 


ing and growing, and taking more 
exercise, does not fatten so readily. 
The chicks from eggs produced by 
hens are nearly always stronger and 
more vigorous than those produced 
by pullets, and the hen lay a larger 
egg than the pullet. The claim 
that the hen will not lay as many 
eggs the second and third years as 
the first is not true. ‘The hen, sim- 
ply fattens more readily as she en- 
ters her second year, and becomes 
aged. If fed judiciously, she should 
cost less than the pullet and lay 
more eggs, as well as retain her 
vigor until she is five or six years 
old. 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET. 





Before killing, pou!try should 
never be stuffed or starved; feed 
moderately,:so that the crop is not 
distended. It is evident that when 
being killed after being heavily fed, 
the undigested food in the crop is 
apt to spoil,and thus lesson the 
market valtie. All kinds of poul- 
try should be moderately fed, so 
that they may retain their vitality. 

Chickens—The killing of chick- 
ens should always be done by bleed- 
ing in the mouth or severing the 
jugular vein, afterward hanging by 
the feet until the blood has ceased 
to flow. The head and feet should 
be left on and the intestines and 


_ crop should not be removed, 








| di * 
dustry, says the Western Agricul- | Pp the head or feet. Contact of 


; | the head with the water will dis- 
| turist. 


color the comb and deaden the look 
of the eyes, thus lessening the 
arket value. Too much care, fin- 
nally, cannot be taken to pick the 
fowl clean, leaving the skin as un- 
broken as possible. Dip again 
quickly into the hot water as above 
afterwards inte cold water and hang 
in a cool place. In dry picking 
carefully and rapidly remove the 
feathers while the chickens are 
warm and b'’eeding, being careful 
as before about breaking the skin. 
Turkeys—Observe the same in- 
struction in feeding as given tn this 
case of posites before killing, - and 
always dry 
and before bleedin 
They will command better price. 
than after scalding. In marketing 
them another rule may be thus 
stated : 
When 


has ceased 


scalding thin turkeys, 


, plump them up. Scald all the scal- 


awags und plump up after pick- 
ing. Cool off before packing and 
pack them by themselves. Invari- 
ably, turkeys should not be dry 
picked; throw out all sculawags, as 
they don’t bring over half price. 
But when the scalawags are scalded 
and plumped up, they look much 
nicer and bring a larger price. 
These rules observed will make for 
shippers much more money on their 
consignments. 

Ducks and geese—Observe the 
same directions as given in the 
scalding of chickens, leaving them 
in the water longer, however, to 
loosen the feathers. It is the cus- 
tom oy some, after scalding, to wrap 
in blankets, but. very great care 
should be taken while thus steam- 
ing that the flesh should not be 
cooked. Never dry pick geese to 
save the feathers, and -never singe 
off down or hair, as being injurious 
to the skix and thus hindering the 
sale. Leave. feathers on the head 
and two or three inches of the neck. 
Hold in scalding water and after- 
ward in cold water and hang up as 
in the case of poultry. 

Before packing or shipping see 
that poultry is dry and cold, but not 
frozen. Pack snugly either in boxes 
or barrels holding from 100 to 200 
pounds, Straighten out legs andbody. 

Never put different kinds in the 
same package, if possible; mark 
plainly the exact contents of the 


package and weight thereof, and — 


giving shipping directions carefully 


and plainly on the cover.—-Cream- — 


ery Journal. 

Loox sharply for the first ap- 
pearance of colds. Go through the 
pens just at dusk and note if any 
are sneezing or breathing hard. If 
so remove at once to a sheltered and 
warm pen where they can be treated. 
Don’t allow roup to get a foothold 
in the pens. 
companion, canker, which in effect 
much resembles diphtheria. Both 
are the result of neglected - colds. 
An ounce of prevention is worth & 
ton of cure. Apply the ounce by 


stopping the cracks, shutting up the ~ 


doors, and setting broken glass. 
See to little, insignificant 
which combined, tell the story of 
profit or loss. 








pick them while warm — 
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" HORTIOULTPRAL. 


APPLES IN NORTH CAROLINA AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

A yEaR agol spent a month or 
two in a lecture tour to Farmer's 
Institute in the mountain region of 
South Western North Carolina. This 
region is undoubtably the apple 
country of America. The wonder- 
ful beauty of this fruit and the 
great size and luxuriance of the trees 
will strike the most careless observer. 
In one orchard in Haywood County 
we found over one hundred trees in 
perfect luxuriant growth, that av- 
eraged over three feet in diamater 
of trunks. ‘The largest one girthed 
over 9 feet 8 inches, three feet from 
the ground. There is in this section 
a perfect embarrassment of riches 
in varieties owing to the fact that 
so many have been grown from the 
seed. The Cherokee Indians (2,500 
of whom are still there) raised good 
numbers in this way. Many of 
them unnamed seedlings are so fine 
that itis hard to decide what to 
reject. Ata meeting in Cherokee 
County I made an address on the 
culture and treatment of the apple. 
After I had finished, an old gentle- 
man accosted me, and remarked, 
“we didn’t have to take all that 
trouble here. Apples grow as natur- 
ally here as old field pines do in 
the Eastern part of the State. Only 
drop « seed on the mountain side and 
you get apples, and generally good 
ones.” In the mountain coves of 
this -region the Albemarle Pippin 

ows as. perfectly as I ever saw it 
in Albermarle. The fresh and fer- 
tile soil has much to do with this 
success, doubtless, but the freedom 
from draughts in these mountain 
caves has more. The deep milkin 
soil full of vegetable matter and 
decomposed potassic rocks, a soil 


_. drained by rock debris, and presum- 


ably moist from the supage of 
springs from the mountain sides, 
combined with acool summer and 
mild winter, makes an ideal apple 
region. No doubt, in any region, 
‘better success may be hoped for 
from accidental seedlings than from 
varieties varied elsewhere. We 
have here in North Carolina an 
apple raised from seed in the deep 
peaty soil down on Lake Mattanun- 
ckeet, in Hyde County, and known 
as the Mattanunckeet, which is in 
that section a fine apple while 
in the apple regions of the west it js 
worthless, and the mountain apples 
will not flourish in the coast country. 

Exhaustion of soil has more to do 
with failure of orchards anythere 
than any other cause. People ex- 
pect an orchard to continue fruitful 
and yet give other crops besides the 
fruit. They put fertilizers or grain 
and grass and donot realize that 
they are equally needed on trees. 
How many orchards in the moun- 
tains owe their longevity to the fact 
that they are on land ‘too steep and 
tocky for the marderous plow to 
be used among them. Growers 
in other places are begining to rea- 
lize that apple orchards in grass are 
Not 
ons pastures, but grass grown sole- 
yfor the benefit of the trees, cut 
and allowed to decay upon the land, 


> and kept in vigorous growth by an 


occassional dressing of potassic fer- 
tilizer. This gives a cool soil, and 


‘ tissue paper. 





encourages the roots to feed near 
the s 
fertile. soil. There are plenty of 
lands on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land on which peach trees will not 
do well, but on which the best of 
apples can be grown with any fair 
treatment. In my _ boyh fine 
apples grow in Wicomico,and I have 
no doubt fine ones can be grown 
there yet.— W. F. Massey. 
RALEIGH,.N. ©, 





THE EXPORT OF APPLES. 

Exporting apples is comparatively 
anew business, but is one which will 
increase with each year. Farmers 
whose orchards have yielded more 
fruit than they could find a market 
for near home, are ready to avail 
themselves of this means of selling 
them. ~Apples not too soft are the 
best kinds to export, some leading 
varieties being Baldwins, Kings, 
Greenings and Snows. 

Up to November 7, steamers from 
American ports had carried to the 
United Kingdom about 550,000 bar- 
rels of apples since the season began. 
Last year 195,164 barrels were sent 
abroad, though last year’s crop being 
such a flat failure, the comparison is 
hardly fair. | Most of this fruit, 
455,336 barrels to be accurate, went 
to Liverpool. Glasgow has taken 
138,099 barrels and London 49,778 
barrels, while 788 barrels have been 
shipped to Hamburg. The freight 
to Liverpool is about seventy-five 
cents a barrel, which with the low 


prices prevailing here, makes the 


business a profitable one to exporters. 

The first week of November, New 
York shipped 17,140 barrels, Boston 
26,842 barrels and Montreal 41,000 
barrels, a total of 84,982. barrels, 
against 18,250 barrels the same week 
last year. Reports from Liverpool 
to exporters here are to the effect 
that the demand there is greater 
than the supply, and is increasing 
constantly, as the merits of the 
American apple become fully appre- 
ciated. 

A farmer near Gardiner, Maine, 
sent some hundreds of barrels of 
Baldwins to Liverpool, for which he 
received five dollars a barrel, arid or- 
ders for more if he could supply 
them, but his fruit was the choicest. 
Not a flaw or bruised spot was to be 
found on one of the apples which he 
warranted first quality, and each ap- 
ple had been wrapped separately in 
This was during a 
season when apples were scarce, and 
the gentleman who sold them was 
one of the first exporters. 





INFLUENCE OF STOCK ON THE GRAFT. 





Probably one-half of the apples 
sold in Boston are sold under the 
name of Baldwin. This is more 
easily noticed in a year when apples 
are very plenty. The Baldwin ap- 
ples can be found of nearly all 
shapes, and with various dates of ri- 
pening, so as to be suitable for eat- 
ing. Some of them are very light 
redin color with light yellow stripes, 
and perhaps more yellow than red. 
Others are darker in color. but. in- 
stead of having the roundish, ovate 
or egg shaped form of the Williams, 
or the oblong shape of the Porter or 
the Pearmain. aed are mellow 
enough to be good eating early in 
November, while others are too hard 


ace, and, above all, gives a 





| for any but the best teeth, for which 


the owner-is in no manner indebted 


to the skill of the dentist, until late | 


in February or March. If these va- 
rious shapes and qualities were never 
fonnd in the same orchards, or ever 
upon the same tree, it might be sup- 
posed that the growers had been in 
in some ‘way imposed ypon in 
obtaining their trees, nor the scions 
which they used in grafting. ‘ 

They are found sometimes, how- 
ever, in such close connection, and 
where the owner is so very sure that 
all the trees were grafted from one 
and the same tree, although put in- 
to different stocks, that it is useless 
to dehy that the character of the 
stock can have some effect upon the 
fruit produced by the graft. Old 
orchardists who have used the Bald- 
win graft upon trees which were al- 
ready in bearing do not hesitate to 
declare that they can easily trace 
this effect. They are sure that the 
earliness of ripening, the changes in 
color, shape or flavor can be referred 
directly to the traits of the original 
tree. And it may be that, when the 
graft has been put into the limbs of 
a tree that has become of sufficient 
growth to be in bearing condition, 
the effect upon the fruit is 
more plainly marked than when it 
is put into a seeding which has never 
borne fruit. 

The results of grafting the pear 
upon quince- stock, or of double 
grafting a rapid growing kind upon 
the quince, antl then a slower grow- 
ing sort upon that, to give a more 
vigorous growth to the last variety, 
are known, but more information is 
needed in regard to the possibilities 
of affecting apples and perhaps other 
fruits by the use of various stocks 
in which to_put the grafts, and it 
may be that in this way the fruits 
Which we have can be modified so 
that we can have Baldwins suitable 
for table use from October to May; 
or Gravensteins that can be kept per- 
feetly sound in the ordinary cellar 
until Christmas. 

Our experiment stations and emi- 
nent horticulturists ought to turn 
their investigations in this direction. 
It is known that soil, climate and 
methods of cultivation can have some 
effect upon the character of the fruit 
as well as upon the growth of the 
tree; but further information 1s need- 
ed so that fruit may be grown almost 
to order. The fact that of the mill- 
10ns of seeding apple trees that have 
been grown in the United States only 
a few hundred have ever been 
thought worthyof being propagated by 
grafting, and of those not more than 
a dozen or so have anymore than a 
local reputation, shows the need of 
more careful study of them,—Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 
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THE GRANGE, 


PROCLAMATION OF THE MASTER OF 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


TO THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
OF AMERICA GREETING: - 
The twenty-fifth annual session 
of the National Grange, P. of H., 
recently closed, was one of the most 
interesting and important ever held. 


Earnest thought and calm delib- 


eration characterized the meeting 
from the commencement to the close. 
No visionary or impracticable 
measures were indorsed, no doubtful 





policy adveeated, but safe, conserva, 


tive propositions were favorably con- 
sidered. Resolutions were carefully 
worded, and all. reports thoroughly 
discussed before they were adopted 
all of which must vedound to the 
credit of our Order. 


The National Grange sympathizes * 


with, and is anxious to assist mem- 
bers of our Order who are burdened 
with debt. At the session one year 
ago it was suggested that some re- 
lief might be afforded, if. a system 
of ‘loans upon real estate, by the 
General Government was adopted 
This proposition has been under 
discussion for the last year, and so 
many objections are urged, that the 
National Grange wisely to refrain 
from endorsing the scheme, but. in 
lieu thereof, has instrueted the Hx- 
ecutive Committee to arrange with 
private capitalists to furnish loans 
upon farm property at alow rate of 
interest, and the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Bro. Leonard 
Rhone of Penn. has been instructed 
to investigate, and ‘report results to 
the~committee. We do not know 
what the result may be, but the plan 
is feasible, and not open to the ob- 


new 405 urged against government . 


and loan schemes. 


Some difference of opinion has de- 
veloped among our members, during 
the year, in regard to the binding 
force, and effect, of resolutions 
adopted by the National - Grange, 
upon economic questions, It has 
been erroneously held, that when by 
a majority vote, the National Grange 
indorses a proposition involving 
questions of public policy, such as 
tariff, finance, etc,, that all mem- 
bers of the Order should sink per- 
sonal views and opinions, and .ac- 
cept those expressed by the National 
Grange. The doctrive is not in ac- 
cord with the principles of the Order 
which guarantees to the humblest 
member, absolute and undisputed 
freedom in all matters pertaining to 
politics or religion, All resolutions 
referring to such questions, which 
have passed the National Grarge, 
should receive careful consideration 
from our members, as an expression 
of opinion, coming from the highest 
legislative body in our Order. But 
if after thorough investigation any 
member of the Order is of different 
opinion, he is under no obligation 
tu sink personal views and opinions, 
but is free to act as his judgment 
shall direct. The Grange wishes 


not to enslave members, but rather . 


to set them FREE. Free from parti- 
zanship, free from prejudice, free 
from any influence which restrict 
the liberty of the citizen. 

This sound doctrine. was emphat- 
ically re-affirmed by the National 
Grange at the session just closed; 
and there need be no further anxiety 
upon this subject. 

The Executive Committee were in- 
structed to arrange for 
rooms to be occupied as the Head- 
quarters of our Order at the World’s 

olumb‘an Exposition to be held in 
1893. This will enable Patrons 
from all sections of our country to 
meet and clasp hands with fraternal 
greetings amid the multitudes of 
strangers arouud them. *No Patron 
of Husbandry need feel a sense of 
loneliness upon that occasion, as the 
‘latch string will be out” at the 
home of the Order. 

Coucluded on Page 283. 
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SALE OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








With this issue passes out of the 
hands of its present, proprietor the 
Old Pioneer of agricultural papers. 
Just twenty years ago he assumed 
its managementand took np the pub- 
lication which his father had before 
conducted for more than a quarter of 
acentury. In all that time, its single 
and only aim has been to promote 
the interests, the welfare and the 
prosperity of American farmers,with 
a special view to those in the terri- 
tory to which naturally its circula- 
tien was confined. 

No unworthy object has ever had 
its approval; no selfish or designing 
schemes its support. Personal am- 
bitions, unworthy motives have had 
ne opportunity to dictate its course; 
its opinions nor its ‘utterances have 
ever been ‘purchased or purchasable. 

Lf at times, the rewards of the en- 
terprise have not been commensurate 
with the time and attention bestow- 
ef, no complaint has been made; we 
accepted the risk and took*our own 
share of the disasters, disappoint- 
ments and disheartenments of the 
farmers,whom it sought to serve, and 
on whom it relied for encouragement 
and support. When the counsel and 
aid given to the great and ever-grow- 
ing cause of agricultural improve- 
ment and advancement were not 
equal to the emergency, it was not 
the will, but the power that was 
lacking; for in every crisis, upon 
every demand, there has been the 
proud consciousness, with both fa- 
ther and son, that the Old Farmer, 
“no great man’s parasite, no party’s 
tool,” in the burdei aud heat of the 
day of every battle has done what 
it could to aid the progress of 
agriculture, to arouse our far- 
mers to a sense of their importance 





in the body politic, to inspire them 
to better methods of husbandry, to 
urge them to unit2 for common 
protection and mutual effort. 

‘l'o the noble men, and the no less 
noble women still living who have 
helped us in our work our heart 
goes out in gratitude, and the mem- 
ory of the many worthies who have 
departed to their rewatd will ever 
linger fresh and perennial in our in- 
most bosom. 

To the contributors to_.our paper, 
to our subscribers, some of whose 
names have graced our books for 
niore than one generation, we renew 
in parting our >ft-tendered and ap- 
preciative thanks. 

For our successors we ask the same 
support, encouragement and consid- 
eretion Which have been accorded 
us. We are assured by the pur- 
chasers of the 'ue Farmer thatit will 
be carried on as the same general 
lines as heretofore, that its object 
and spirit will not be altered nor its 
tone lowered, and that no unworthy 
schemes will ever have its support 
or approval. We hope therefore,our 
subscibers and advertisers will con- 


tinue and liberally extend their pa- |’ 


tronage of the paper. 
Wm. B. Sanps. 
Ballimore, December 15, 1891. 
0 
THE AMERICAN FARMER will be 
published at Middletown, Frederick 
county, Maryland, by the THe Far- 
MEKS’ PUBLISHING ®oMPANY, to 
whom subscriptions and advertise- 
ments for the paper, and all corre- 
spondence and exchanges hereafter 
should be addressed. 
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For the present the offices of the 
Maryland State Farmers’ Associa- 
tio:, the Maryland State Grange, 
the Immigration Society; the Mary- 
land Dairyman’s Association, and 
the Maryland Horticultural Society, 
will remain at 228 E. Baltimore St. 
cor. of North, Baltimore. 

0 








Until further notice, Wm. B. 
Sands may be found at the address 
given above. 





THE STATE FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





yeneral interest appears to be 
awakened in the proposed assem- 
blege in the city on January 13th of 
this representative body of the farm- 
ers of Maryland. The time is op- 
portune, and the subjects which ap- 
peal for consideration are momen- 
tous and weighty, and it is hoped 
that every local association of agri- 
cultural throughout the State will 
send a delegate. In addition to these 
each county is entitled to as many 
representatives as it has members in 
both branches of the General Assem- 
bly. It is expected that the vice 
presidents will call meetings in the 
several counties and that full dele- 
gations will to be selected everywhere, 
and that a great outpouring of the 
farmers will ensue. In the earlier 
days of the Association from two to 
three hundred persons were present 
at the annnal conventions and the 
outlook now is auspicious for as large 
a meeting next month. 

In addition to the consideration of 
topics of present and vital moment 
to our farming class in view of the 
session of our State Legislature, 
there will be an attractive program 








of addresses, papers, etc. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is expected to 
be present, and Judge Stake, the 
President of the Association is certain 
in his address to present many facts 
of more than temporary significance 
and to group them with effect and 
eloquence,- Full details will be 
given in our yext issue, 


THE MEETING OF THE STATE GRANGE. 





The recent annual meeting of 
this body was one of the most useful, 
pleasant and promising it has held 
for years, giving abundant proof 
that the grange spirit still lives and 
that the fraternal bond which unites 
its members together for mutual 
protection and defence and for pro- 
gress and action is yet effective. A 
cheerful tone inspired the proceed- 
ings, all of which were emphasized 
by expressions of devotion on every 
hand to those foundational princi- 
ples of grange doctrine which are 
based on justice and right, fraternity 
and equity. 

Nearly all the granges which are 


| in good standing were represented, 
| and one recently formed, with thirty- 


five members, was added to the role. 

The presence of a larger propor- 
tion than usual of the sisters of the 
order gave brightness,animation and 
grace to the meeting, and the daily 
routine was interspersed with choice 
music, which lessened its tedium and 
proved a delight to all present. 

The address of W. Master Murray 
was an admirable document, and his 
consent to serve another term in the 
Master’s chai was gratifying to 
every member present. 

A pleasing incident was the frater- 
nal visit of the Lecturer and Secre- 
tary of the National Grange, both of 
whom addressed the state body in fit- 
ting words of encouragement and 
counsel, Theorder throughout the 
Union, has made substantial progress, 
and the membership constantly in- 
creases in members and influence. 

The Grange determined to continue 
to press the matter of state supervi- 
sor of railroads with a view to the reg- 
ulation of freight and terminal char- 
ges,which in so many cases are found 
to bear too rigorously on the farmers; 
and a committee-was appointed to 
take the matter to the meeting of the 
StaTeE FarMERS’ ASSOCIATION and 
ask its espousal ef the measure,as one 
in which the agriculturists of the 
State ure everywhere concerned. 

A graceful act was the-tribute paid 
the memory of the late Samuel Sands, 
senior editor of this paper, who 
though never a member of | the grange 
was declared to have been an original 
Patron of Husbandry, as, indeed he 
was in principles and devotion to the 
farmers’ cause. 


WE remedy now an_ injustice 
which has been done the printers 
of the AMERICAN FARMER in our 
failure to notice heretofore the fact 
that the neat appearance of the 
paper, and its usual freedom from 
typographical errors are due to the 
taste and skill of Messrs. Heal & 
Son, Printers, of 421 Exchange 
Place, Baltimore, from whose press 
it has been issued since last April, 
und whom we commend to those 
having printing to be done. 











TRIBUTES OF RESPECT TO SAMUEL 
SANDS. 


The Maryland State Grange at its 
recent session passed the following: 
“The Maryland State Grange be- 
ing a representative body of farmers 
from all sections of our State, it be- 
comes an act of justice to give honor 


_ toa staunch friend of the agricul- 


turist who has recently passed away, 
the late Samuel Sands, of Baltimore 
county. 

“Although not a member of vur 
order he was in many_respects an 
original Patron of Husbandry, and 
his effort to assist and enlighten his 
fellow tillers of the soil, have aided 
them to ap extent which we can — 
scarcely over-estimate.” 


The Managers of The Maryland 
Institute for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts adopted this minute: 


“The Board places on record a 
tribute of respect to the memory of 
Samuel Sands, fourth president of 
the Institute, whose death at the 
advanced age of ninety-one years, 
remains a relic-link between the 
Present and the Past. 

‘‘He was active in the formation 
of the Institute in 1847, and eleven 
years later presided over its affairs for 
two years with zeal and ability. 

“It is meet and proper that now, 
in the advancement and success of 
the Institute the meed of praise and , 
gratitude should be awarded the 
founders who bore the burden and 
heat of the day. 

“<«They builded better than they 


knew.’ ” 
OR AEE RS 


From a number of letters of like 
tenor received we selected the fol- 
lowing as showing the feeling with 
which the information of the sale of 
the AMERICAN’ FARMER is. received 
by its friends. 

The information of the sale of THE 
FaRMER gives rise to a feeling min- 
gled with sadness, incidental to the 
severance of long-standing ties of 
warm friendship. Probably the 
paper may be improved, and perhaps 
by processes you have never em- 
employed, its circulation increased; 
but it can never become more ~ un- 
waveringly honest and loyal to the 
real and solid interests of its pa- 
trons than it has been since I became 
a reader. It has always been a 
source of pride to me hold it up in 
comparison with the so-called farm- 
ers papers and defy the detection of 
a single line in its columns that was 
not clean, honorable and fair, 





The news that you have disposed 
of THE FARMER seems like parting 
from some old friend that has be- 
come necessary to our lives and be- 
ing. Itis losing something that 
may be replaced, but it will be long 
before we will be reconciled to» the 
change. 

Whatever you do, may the Great 
Maker above guide and direct you,. 
and may we all meetin His King- ~ 
dom is the wish of us all, and of one 
Maryland farmer in particular. ’ 





Christmas will come with a sadness 
to me now that youare out of THE 
FARMER; but rest assured, Mr.Sands, 
that you and your efforts for the far- 
mets will never be forgotten, and 
that if sincere, ardent wishes can — 
carry health and prosperity to you ~~ 
and yours, they will ever be yours. 
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Continued ‘from Page 281. 
The Executive Committee were 


also instructed to perfect arrange- 


ments for supplying our r 2mber- 
ship with farm impleme. and 
other supplies at lowest prices. 

The Legislative Committee :\.us 
continued, and all legislation pend- 
ing in congress will be closely scru- 
tinized by men who have no other 
interest to serve except that of the 
American farmer. 

Other good solid-work was accom- 
plished at the session as will appear 
in the Grange Press, and Journal of 
proceedings, with which all members 
should become familiar. 

Patrons, the time for active work 
hascome. Men everywhere are con- 
vinced of the necessity of organizing 
What we need, is active, earnest, 
judicious WoRK. Patrons, will you 

elp us now ? 

t us devote the Holidays to the 
work for our Grange Fvaternity, 
Organize Committees, apportion ter- 
ritory among them and then PUSH 
the work. All State Masters, Deputy 
Masters and other Officers are earn- 
estly requested to lead our forces. 

Issued: by the- direction of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Grange, P. of H. 

J. H. BRIGHAM. 
Master National Grange P. of H. 
Delta, O. . 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND 
LAZINESS. 





"The eternal and inexorable law 
that the only price of good things 
is labor has its application to the 
subject of agricultural depression, 
says President Jordan of Leland 
University, in an article in the 
October Foru:n. Though the enemy 
has sown tares in the tax laws while 
the farmer has slept, this alone can- 
not cause agricultural depression, 
nor can ordinate pensions. wasteful 
subsidies, and the tyra», of capi- 
tal, combined, if the farmer himself 
were not, in some degree, at fault. 
At any rate, the remedy is in his 
own hands, and while striking a 


blow at the cause of the injury, he | 


should look at himself, to see what 
part of the blame is due to his own 
weakness and lack of foresight. 

The “relentless hell” of poverty 
which Henry George says, yawns 


beneath civil society, is due to the: 


presence of a horde of men who 
would gain something for nothing; 
the natural penalty for laziness is one 
of the important elemen*s in our so 
called agricultural depression. A 
notion having been spread among 
country people that the dwellers in 
towns do not have to work hard for 
a living, has caused the farmer to 
think he ought to take his rest, and 
the interest on the time thus bor- 
rowed is becoming a heavy charge. 
“While crossing Indiana on a 
bright growing day in April,” says 
President Jordan, I counted forty 
men and boys around the railroad 
station at Cloverdale, where a crate 
of live chickens was the sole con- 


—— 





tribution t6 train’s load. These 
vere farm boys, who ought to have 
been at. work in the fields, and vil- 

ge boys who might have been do 
something somewhere. These idlers 
on the station steps weré embodied 
ghosts, dead to all life and hope, 
with only force enough to stand 
around and gape. At my destina- 
tion I saw sixty men and boys, who 
had no need of cures of any kinds, 
because they were already dead, 
standing on a street corner, listen- 
ing to the noisy vender of a rheu- 
matism cure. Most of these -were 
farmers, whose neglected farms lay 
bathed ‘in the sunshine, the earth 
ready to rejoice only at the touch of 


a hoe. Back on the old farm, in 
New York, where I was born, the 


spot which my father won from the 
forest, and on which he lived in 
freedom and indepenence, knowing 
no master, dreading no tyrant, he 
had poorer tools than are now used, 
poorer buildings, inferior facilities 
for transportation, lower prices, and 
uncertain markets; still, he knew 
nothing of agricultural depression. 
When crops were small, and prices 
low he gimply worked the harder. I 
find on that farm, today, tenants 
who barely make a living. I find 
unpruned fruit trees, wasted forest 
trees, broken wagons—evidences of 
wasted time and unshrifty labor.” 
An old woman. in Tennessee ex- 
pressed a great economic truth in 
these words: “Poor folks has poor 
ways.” If aman spend a day in the 
harvest time, in efforts to send a 
fool to the Legislature, or a knave 
to Congress, should he complain if 
the laws the fools and knaves make 
add to his own taxes? Who but he 
is to blame if the laws ostensibly 
made in his interest simply shift the 
burden from one of his shoulders to 
the other? If he stand all dayin. the 
public square, spellbound by a 
tramp with an accordion, or, still 
worse, if he lounge about on the 
sawdust floor of a saloon, talking 
the vile stuff we agree to call “poli- 


\ tics,” never reading a book, never 


thinking a thought above the level 
of the sawdust floor, need he be sur- 
prised if his opin‘ons do not meet 
with respect? It is not cheaper 
money the farmer needs,but dearer 
men; men whose time is money, and 
whose labor is worth the labor of 
other men; men who know how to 
do the best things in the best way, 
and can thereby do their part in al- 
leviating “industrial depression.” 
A busy man the oldtime farmer was; 
and being busy, he found time for 
everything. He read bound books; 
he enjoyed the pleasures of travel; 
he educated his family; he kept in- 
telligent watch on all the affairs of 
the day. He did not find time to 
stand on the station steps, in the 
middle of the afternoon, to watch a 
thousand trains go‘by, ona thou- 
sand consecutive days. He carried 
no handicap load of tobacco and 
whisky. He went to the county 
seat when he had business there; 
he went with clean clothes, and 
came back with a clean conscience. 
He had not time to spend each 
seventh day on the court house 
square, talking the dregs of scandal 
and politics. 





HOME DEPARTMENT. 


OUR MOTTO. 


Do what you can, 

Not what you cannot; ’ 

Not what you think ought to be done, 

Not what you woul etodo: . 

Not what you would do if you had more time, 
Not what somebody else thinks you ought to do, 
But, do what you can. : 





The following thoughts sprung up 
on reading of a lady that presented 
a pot of preserves that had worked 
to a tramp that would not work: 


Night follows day, months make up 
the year; 

Do we ‘move on’ to the end of our 
earthly career, 

The favored ones that give to those 
Where the reverse is their lot, 

Will find their last month has more 
cheer than the first. 


, And make happy those that were not. 


As the year draws to a close 
thoughts naturally arise of making 
ourselves happy by contributing to 
others’ happiness.. I was told of a 
charitably inclined widow that got 
up one cold ‘stormy morning before 
the house got warm, and, feeling 
chilly, told her man John to fill the 
wheelborrow with wood and wheel it 
to a poor neighbor who she thought 
must be suffering from the cold; but, 
before he went to prepare a mug of 
hot toddy. After taking her toddy 
and the house got warm, she said 
“John don’t take the wood now, the 
weather has moderated.” 

I believe the fact of being the 
means of warming up a poor neigh- 
bor would have warmed me better 
than all the toddy in Christendom, 
but feelings differ and have great in- 
fluence in the dispensation of charity. 

SALLY Lunn, 


P, S.—It is amusing to read the 
report of a farmers’ club discussing 
how to make their wives happy. 

The subject having been mentioned 
by a lady (and was no doubt intended 
as satire) who saitl they had talked 
about caring for all other stock but 
their wives, the talk began and ended 
in the same satirical vein. All were 
of the opinion she should have a 
gentle horse to drive around to mill 
and store, and get the fresh air (the 
gentle horse is one supposed to be too 
far gone to work.) 

The prize was given to one who 
thought a good cook should be em- 
ployed in the kitchen, showing where 
their best feelings were located. None 
took the view that the farmer and 
his wife were one of two halves, and 
she was the better half, and should 
be consulted on all important matters 
in regard to their happiness, and 
both work together for their own and 
others’ happiness. There may be 
some brutes that do treat and*work 
their wives to death, and some wives 
that would have to be slightly recon- 
structed to ‘become angels, but they 
are not considered rational beings. 
No, gentlemen, if you have wives 
that you have any love for, (if not, 
get a divorce—they are cheap now— 
and find one that you do love) don’t 
give her a gentle horse that is wind- 


broken, spavined, sprung in the knees, | 


and too old toeat corn; but take her 
with you behind your best stepper 
and let her hold the ribbons while 
you hold hér, that she may feel the 
exhilarating effect of going through 
the wind and not the wind going 
through her. Then she will feel like 
handling the pots and kettles and 
et you up a meal fit for a lord 
saving the expense of a greasy cook) 


‘and extensive planting of 





and the fresh air with the heat of 

the cooking stove will keep the roses 

blooming on her cheeks perpetually. 
ar 8. L. 





“Latitude. 36° and longitude of 
Washington” was what Sally Lum 
said, or what the printer man made 
her siy. Thisis in Bertie ta 
N. ©. She probable wrote latitude 
39°, and the 6 got in the place of 
the 9. Well, she lives in a first class 
country, but she can’t grow Pecans 
and English Walnuts as she could 
in N.C, 

Right here in her country an old 
Pecan.tree has grown me but one 
practical crop in six years and an 
English Walnut none, But we can 
grow Japan chestnuts in Baltimore 
county, and in three years from the 
seed when as high as one’s head 
they will bear big chestnuts. H. H. 
Berger & Co., are importers of 
Japanese seeds and trees. Their ad- 
dress is San Francisco, California, 
and I assnre Mrs. Lunn that she will 
be treated squarely in dealing with 
this firm. Phey issue catalogues of 
seeds and plants which can be had 
on application. Mr. Jewett’s praise 
of the large pecans, grown by Mrs. 
Stuart in Miss., is all right. I have 
seen lately some of these large -nuts. 
But Sally Lunn had better let some 


one in North Garolina or southward 


grow them for her. Mr. Jewetts’ fig- 
ures are enticing, but. if a man here 
in Baltimore county, Md., could suc- 
ceed in getting ten cents worth of 
Pecans in twenty years from ore 
tree he will be lucky. 

While I don’t think that general 
ecans, 
in the South can be permanently 
profitable, because of the nature and 
demand for such an article, still any- 
thing that will tend to brake up the 
slavery to King cotton ought to be 
welcome there. . 

T’orHerR HALF. 


———_ ~~ 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
CHRISTMAS TOPICS. 








To Decorate A CouRCcH.—When 
flowers or other bright decorations 
are hard to obtain, a most pleasing 


substitute is afforded by the cones 


of pine or Norway spruce, writes 
E. Rexford, in the December Ladies’ 
Home Journal. There in their nat- 
ural color, are very pretty, but their 
effect can be greatly heightened by 
bronzing or gilding them. The 
liquid gold paints sold by all deal- 
ers in artists’ goods, are cheap, and 
produce good results. Apply two 
coats, so that the cone’ will be well 
covered. A cluster of them,shining 
against a background of ya reen 
will stand out brilliantly by lamp, 
light. For agood deal of the deco-- 
rative work about arches over the 
altar, and in the making of crosses 
and similar designs, they are much 
preferable to flowers or fruit, as 
they are more in harmony with the 
evergreens among which they are 
used. Provided your gilding is 
good, most pleasing results can be 
secured by giving cones such a cov- 
ering.- Try it and you will be sure 
to be pleased with this new method. 


Itis always well. to remember that - 


artistic effects do not depend upon" 
elaborate designs. The simplet 
decorations, especially in @ church 
altar, are ofttimes the most effec- 
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tive and where taste is used rather 
than quantity success is, us a rule 
far more certain. 
‘Hurts Apout GREENS 
—It is best not to put up the deco- 
rations until.the afternoon before 
Christmas, writes Maria Parloa in 
her. department in the December 
Ladies Home Journal. The halls, 
sitting-room, dining room and 
library are the most appropriate 
laces for the holly. Place ‘arge 
ches over mantels and side- 
board and some of the pictures. 
Fill the fire-places with large dishes 
containing holly and laurel, unless 
u are to have a fire atonce. Have 
ong sprays of English ivy in small 
wide-mouthed bottles which can be 
hung behind picture frames. 
Twine the ivy around the support- 
ing wires and the frames. Do not 
hang the greens near a fire or over 
a register. They curl and wilt 
very quickly when exposed to dry 
heat. 


At least a week before Christ- 
mas get at the florist’s about fifty 
cents worth of the green stuff called 
“Wandering Jew.” This will 
fill several oss = agg — Ar- 
range it gracefully in the various 
dishes, and fit with water. After 
wiping the outside of the recepta- 
cles perfectly dry, place on the cor- 
ners of mantels, book-cases, etc. 
Change the water every other day. 
To do this do not disturb the plants; 
simply hold the vase under the fau- 
cet and let the fresh water run un- 
til all the old is displaced. In a 
week’s time the vines will have 
grown into a graceful, luxuriant 
mass, and with care they can be 
kept in this condition for months. 

milax, asparagus, fern and other 
delicate vires can be used for pict- 
ures and statuary, but the expense 
puts them out of the reach of the 
majority of people. There is a har- 
dy wild fern which all florists keep 
now and sell for about ten cents a 
dozen sprays. Buy a few dozen of 
these and place them on the cellar 
floor. Sprikle well and they will 
keep for weeks. A large bow! filled 
with these and a few flowers will 
make an effective piece for the cen- 
ter of the dinner table; or, the bowl 
can be placed on a low table in any 
of the rooms.. These suggestions 
are for people with modest purses. 


ON THE FRAMING OF PICTURES. 


A picture may be well chosen, but 
its framing may neutralize its effect 
and render it a distracting object. 
Hence the buyer’s care must not re- 
lax, or her taste and sense or the fit- 
ness of things be “off guard” till she 
has selected her frame. A frame 
should never ba more striking than 
the picture. It should accent the 
picture, and yet in itself be unob- 
strusive. It should soften the lines 
of the wall around the picture and 
focus the eyes upon it. 

Oil-paintings shonld be framed in 
gold, silver or bronze. A frame of 
white and gold is best for a water- 
color, while engravings and etchings 
look best in frames of natural wood, 
either polished or varnished, but 
never gilded. Photographs can be 
framed in natural wood or modest 
flat gilt or bronze frames, according 
to the subject and the tone of the 
picture. ft gray or cream-tinted 
mats are the best for pictures in gen- 





eral, throwing the picture back from 
the glass and softening the effect,but 
tinted nats may occasionally be used. 
A dark blue mat, when the picture 
is blue-in tone, or a wine-colored, or 
rarely a silvered or gilded one, may 
be very effective, but should only be 
used cautiously. The frame for an 
oil-painting should never be flat, but 
always thicker at the outer edge, to 
throw the picture back and increase 
the perspective in which it is best 
seen, and harmonize it with the 
walls. Sometime an oil is of modest 
coloring and low tone, and is most 
effective framed in crimson or dull 
blue velvet, the pile of “the velvet 
softening the picture, yet imparting 
alumiuous and rich effect, which 
the glitter of a golden frame almost 
wholly absorbs to itself. 
Water-colors are often harmoni- 
ously framed in tints which carry 
out the delicate prevailing color in 
themselves, especially in landscapes 
and marines. The mat can often be 
the palest tint of cream, pink, buff, 
atmospheric gray or sea green; while 
the frame itself may repeat the tint, 
with delicate lines of gold, or be 
made of simple white and gilt mold- 
ing. 
The gilde@® frame is delusive, of- 


ten being nothing but the cheapest | 


imitation in plaster of Paris thinly 
gilt. This soon drops to pieces. In 





good gilded molding there are two | 


kinds worth buying. The French is | 


costly, and has two layers of gold- 
leaf and a coating of lacquer varnish.” 
This will last a lifetime. The Ger- 
man molding has a single coat of 
old-leaf, andthen the varnish. It 
is less costly, and will last many 
years. — Harper’s Bazar. 





THE ART OF SWEEPING. 

Every housekeeper knows that 
there isa certain art in sweeping a 
room which requires skill and 
patience. All the difference between 
a refined, daintily kept parlor and a 
lounging-room, defiant with dust and 
disorder, lies in the proper doing of 
this simple work. The great mis- 
take which the novice in sweeping 
makes is to take long, heavy strokes. 
These are manifestly labor thrown 
away. The object of sweeping is 
not to wear out the carpet. It is to 
brush the dust out of the carpet. 
Short, light, even strokes do the work 
as it should be done. In any carpet, 
it is always best to sweep it once with 
the grain, and then again across it, 
going over each two or three yards of 
the carpet in this way till it is all 
swept. Where there is a fireplace, it 
is well to sweep toward it to collect 
the dust in one pile. 

When the carpet is old and worn 
even, it is not quite as necessary to 
sweep it in both directions, but where 
it is new and there are perceptible 
ridges in the weaving, where dust 
may be, this caution is always neces- 
sary. A Brussels or a nap carpet 
shouid always be swept in this way. 
There are many excellent houses 
where there is not a proper equipment 


“of brushes, brooms and dusting-sheets 


for sweeping. Before beginning to 
sweep a room, all pieces of furniture 
which are easily movable should be 
dusted and set in an adjoining room. 
All small pieces of bric-a-brac and 
other articles which are liable to catch 
the dust must be removed. Large 
pieces of furniture, like beds, bureaus 





and bookcases, should be carefully 
and closely covered with dusting- 
sheets. he windows should be 


opened and the blinds dusted, but if” 


the windows are to be washed it 
should be done after the sweeping, 
when the paint is wiped. 

After the first sweeping of a room, 
it is usually left five or ten minutes 
for the dust to settle, when the ceil- 
ing and walls may be dusted down 
with long hair brushes provided for 
the purpose. The pictures should be 
thoroughly dusted with soft, dry 
cloths. Brushing round the edges 
of the carpet with a whiskbrush is 
a regular part of the sweeping and 
should not be omitted. After going 
over.a room thoroughly and allowing 
the dust to settle, it is always neces- 
sary to brush it over again, and it is 
best to do this with a damp broom, 
so as to collect all the dust. Wiping 
with a damp cloth wrung out as dry 
as possible from water in which two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia has been 
put toa gallon will brighten faded 
colors and make the carpet look fresh 
and new. 

Before putting the furniture back 
into the room all the finger marks 


‘and soiled spots on the paint or wood- 


work should be wiped off. If there 
is a fireplace the hearth should be 
washed up, and theironworks rubbed 
off with a rag dampened glightly 
with kerosene oil. If there is brass- 
work it should be carefully polished. 
The dusting sheets may now be re- 
moved and the furniture put back in 
place, dusted and fresh. Such a 
sweeping as this is a part of the 
regular housework every week in a 
house where there are carpets, and 
every room in the house should be 
swept as thoroughly as this. While 
upon this subject, it is well to sug- 
gest that housekeepers who are buy- 
ing heavy pieces of furniture, not 
easily moved, should purchase only 
such pieces as are lifted up on legs, 
leaving a clear space for the broom 
to pass under and collect the dust.— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 





WASHING CLOTHES. 

Every good housekeeper likes to 
have her laundry done under her own 
roof, and rejoices when the sunshine 
comes when her clothes can be dried 
and sweetened in the fresh air and 
sunlight. One can scarcely take up 
a paper without seeing an ad vertise- 
ment of some soap or washing ma- 
chine that does away with the labor- 
ious process of rubbing. Clothes 
must be rubbed to be properly wash- 
ed. Soap strong enough to eat the 
dirt out of ciothes by their simply 
soaking in its suds is strong enough 
to injure the fabric. The same may 
be said of washing powders. 

It is a question among good man- 
agers whether it is best to soak 
clothes in soap suds and water or 
put them dry in the rubbing water, 
The writer believes, if the clothes 
are looked over carefully and soiled 
spots rubbed with soap and left soak- 
ing in clear cold water, which is not 
too hard, it will materially assist in 
washing. If, however, the clothes 
are plunged without sorting them 
over into a tub of Jukewarm water it 
is better to forego the process. 

It is quite important that all 
clothes or table linen that are stain- 
ed by fruit or coffee should have 
these stains removed with boiling 





< 





water, but tea and other stains yield 
to cold water and are set with hot. 
water,- In removing clothes from 
soaking take but a few at a time, 
wringing them into the rubbing wa- 
ter. The best rubbing board is one- 
made of corrugated zine laid in 
rather finé ridges. After rubbing all 
the clothes on the board except the 
very fine sheer ones like lawn dresses 
and underwear, cambric. handker- 
chiefs and other sheer pieces, which 
must be rubbed with the hands, get 
ready thé water for boiling. 


To every two pailfuls of cold wa- 
ter put in the boiler a tablespoonful 
of kérosene, and atd to the whole 
boiler about half an ordinary sized 
five-cent bar of soap scraped and 
melted in hot water. The best soap 
to use in washing white clothes is 
the old-fashioned bar soap, such as 
farmers used to make, but as this 
cannot always be obtained, it is as. 
well to select any well recommended, 
perfectly well known brand of brown 
soap that is firm and hard. As soon 
as the boiler of clothes is boiling, 
time them, and in five minutes re- 
move them, cover them with the wa- 
ter they were boiled in, and let them 
remain till the next boilerful of 
clothes is made ready, and put over 
in cold water prepared as before with 
soap and kerosene oil. 

When all the clothes are boiled 
begin rinsing them by passing them 
through several rinsing ‘waters. Last 
of all, put them piece by piece in a 
tub of blueing, and wring them out 
of it with a wringer. Starch all 
such pieces’ as it is necessary to 
starch, remembering that it is no 
longer the custom to use. much 
starch. Dresses, skirts and other 
pieces, which it was formerly the 
custom to starch so stiff that they 
rattled with every movement the 
wearer made, are now simply. finish- 
ed by a bath of the thinest water 
starch. Colored clothes and flannels 
should be washed by thentselves in 
water with white soap, never with 
brown soap, and thoroughly rinsed. 

If the colors of a cambric or cali- 
co dress begin to run afterit is put 
in water it should be rinsed in salt 
and water, using salt in proportion of 
a tablespoonful to every gallon of 
water. Never scald cambric or col- 
ored clothes or flannels. Use a lit- 
tle ammonia—about a tablespoonful 
toevery gallon of water—in washing 
and rinsing flannels. Hang white 
clothes in the hottest sun you can 
find to bleach, but hang flannels and 
all colored clothes in the house or in 
a dense shade outdoors, where the 


‘flannel will dry without shrinking 


and the cambric without fading. 

Cambrics are better dried within 
doors in a*darkened room, as noth- 
ing bleaches out colors as soon as a 
strong light on a wet garment.— ew 
York Tribune. 





EAST VS. WEST. 





Eastern farmers may as well look 
the fact in the face that they cannot 
longer compete with the great West 
in growing grain crops. Theirs 


must be a-more intensive farming— - 


cultivating less- land and doing it 
better. Fruit, vegetables, hops, 
beans, the dairy, sheep and a few 
other similar products, should now 
more engage the attention of farmers 
East of the Mississippi River. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRRS. dinner with them. Pa said it was FOR MOTHERS. he can that he knows as as 
— “an opportunity,” so just as soon as —— nothing. But be careful that it is 
A DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRAT. I got baék to London, I wrote a note.’ ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. only for a moment. The bleak, 
ES “-What did you say? I asked. ar chill portal is not the place to de- 

AN ANECDOTE ABOUT THE PRINCE “ Oh! I said, “Dear Princess: I An address delivered by Dr. James 


OF WALES. 

There has been so much criticism 
adverse to the Prince of Wales lately 
in circulation that the following an- 
cedote showing a nleasanter side is 
worth repeating. It was related to 
me this summer bya friend, and I 
can vonch for its accuracy, barring 
a change in the name of the chief 
actor. 

“It was in the autumn -of 72” 
said my friend, “that I was on m 
home from Europe by one of the old 
Cunarders. We had a dreadful pas- 
sage, and, being the only lady that 
was not seasick, I had the exclusive 
attention of most of the well passen- 
gers. Among them was a small boy, 
who was one of the plainest little 
mortals that I have ever beheld, red- 
haired and freckled, but with a 
bright, sharp little face, like.a ter- 
rier. 

“My attention was first called: to 
him by noticing his intimacy with an 
English baronet aboard, who seem- 
ed to derivo the keenest delight 


_ from his conversation, and was con- 


stantly being reduced to a helpless 
condition from laughter at the re- 
marks of his small friend. In the 
course of time he drifted into my 
vicinity and opened conversation. 

“Ever seen the Prince of Wales?” 
he said. 

“Yes,’ I answered,‘I have seen him,’ 

“‘«Nice man, very. Nice in his 
own house. I like him very much.’ 

“ ‘Oh, don’t talk that way, Jack,’ 
l exclaimed. ‘That’s silly.’ 

“ ‘But I mean it,’ he persisted; ‘I 
know him. I’ve dined at his house. 

“« “How was that ?” 

“ ‘Well* you see, it was when we 
were travelin’ in Italy. I was put- 
tin’ my head out of the car window, 
and I saw two boys puttin’ their 
heads out, and I say “Hello!” and 
they said “Hello!” back again, and 
I says, “Come in here; there’s lots of 
room,” and they said, “No, we can’t, 
but there’s room in here, ahd when 
the trian stops you come in here 
with us.” So, when the train stop- 
ped, I asked pa, and he said I could 
go, and I got in their carriage. And 
1 asked them what was their names, 
and one said, “I’m Prince Albert 
Victor of Wales,” and the other 
said, “And I’m Prine George, his 
brother.” 

“<And what did you do then?” 

“<Why, I says‘ “Whee—ew, is 
that who you are? Well, I’m Jack 
Post of New York.” 

“<They were real nice fellows, and 
we were having a splendid time 
when the cars stopped, and their 
pa got out of the next carriage and 
came to speak to us, and then my 





asaw it was the Prince of Wales. So | 
e got out himself and told him that 


he dian’t know who they were or he 
whnuldn’t have let we go, and he 
was going to take me away, but the 
Prince of Wales said “No,” he was 
glad to have his boys meet a little 
American boy, and would be much 


. obliged if they would let me stay all 


day. So I stayed. We played games, 
and their pa told us some first-rate 
Stories, and when changed cars he 
took me back to my pa to let them 
know when I was in London, be- 
fause he would like me to come to 


have come. I’m here at the Lang- 
ham. I can come around just as 
soon as you want me.” 

“Well, it hadn’t hardly had time 
to get there when a gentleman came 
back with na invitation for me to 
come and take dinner with them in 
the middle of the next day. When 
I got there they were waiting at the 
window. It was an awful nice house. 
Their ma came in and shook hands, 
and we had our dinner. Didn’t think 
much of things they had to eat. I’d 
have given ’em lots more if. they’d 
come to take dinner with me in 
New York. But they treated me just 
Jine, and their ma was an awful 
pretly lady.—Christian Union. 





A FRAUDULENT CLAIM. 

The world owes no man a living. 
He who gets a living from the world 
without giving something in return 
for it is a oheat aud a fraud, and is 
not a whit better ‘than the three- 
card-monte man. The theory that 
the world owes a man a living, if 
pursued to its legitimate results, 
leads to thr penintentiary. Thus 
its advocates, in one way, prove the 
correctness of their theory, and the 
world furnishes them a living inside 
a prison wall, if they do not sooner 
meet the hangman, and shall not es- 
cape justice through the inefficiency 
of the law. 

In this world all must work. Here 
below work is the common heritage 
of man. All who fill their destiny 
manfully and honorably, labor. The 
penitentiaries are full of peoplé who, 
starting out in life, believed the 
world owed them a living. Follow- 
ing that theory, they have found, 
too late, that the path led directly 
to the gallows or the State prison, 


Mark well the young man who, 
starting out in life, asserts that the 
world owes him a living. Upon 
what principle of life can he base 
his claim? In what way has the 
world become so greatly his benefac- 
tor. Really he does not mean that 
the world owes a debt to him. What 
it does imply is—this. He believes 
himself smart emough to make a 
living, and he acts accordingly on 
the theory. He despises his slow 
going schoolmate or associate, who 
frankly admits that the world owes 
him nothing, but who in all proba- 
bility will cheerfully give to the 
world far more than he receives from 
it in return.. The apparent smart- 
ness of the first leade to ignominy 
and suffering. The apparent dul- 
ness of the other in permitting the 
world to obtain from him more than 
it gives in retarns leads toan honor- 
ablé life and a place in the esteem 
of his fellow-men, and it is not im- 





probabie that the world at last dis- | 


covers the debt it owes him, and 
pays him back with interest com- 
pounded. Which will you be, the 
“smart Aleck” who believes the 
world owes you a living which you 


Sully contains many_ suggestive 
thoughts for mothers and fathers ‘ 

“We are said to learn what we do 
not bring into the world with -us, 
but uire in the course of our 
life: et all that we acquire is not 
learnt. We do not learn a disease, 
or a slovenly gait that comes from 
mere idolence and want of effort: nor 
strictly speaking, do we learn what 
we pick up in an unconscious” way 
from others. — To learn, then, is to 
acquire oF @ process of conscious ex- 
ertion. Thus a child learns facts b 
using its powers of observation an 
understanding, and learns to do 
what is right by ‘the exercise at once 
of understanding and of wili, While 
we may thus distinguish intellectual 
and moral learning, we must bear 
in mind that they are at bottom one 
process: for both alike engage intel- 
lect and will in process of intelligent 
reaching out toward and grasping 
some object. : 

“We are apt to take a far too me- 
chanical view of intellectual develop- 
ment. We greatly misrepresent 1t 
when we talk of it as a series of ad- 
ditions of intellectual material, much 
as if it were like packing new stores 
in a warehouse, or adding new stor- 
ies toa building. Facts do not get 
into the mind in this simple and 
expeditious way. The child’s mind, 
if it is fully awake, is quite as much- 
uccupied in brooding over what it 
sees and hears as in seeing and 
hearing. And it is highly neces- 
sary that it should so brood. This 
mental incubation means that the 
child is attempting to bring facts 
into their right relations one to 
another, to see the antecedents and 
consequents of this action, and to 
discover other facts like this one, 
and so forth. It is by such pro- 
cesses that a child finds out its lim- 
itations. Here stands a fact to 
which it cannot append its belong- 
ings. It sees, for example, the rain- 
bow, and begins to wonder where it 
comes from, and how long it will be 
before it comes again; or it hears a 
fact about Africa, and begins to 
wonder how far away it is, and how 
long it would take to get there. The 
child’s intelligence is, when nor- 
mally active, continually engaged 
in such organizing work. And, 
now, what follows from this? That 
its miud is on the look out attitude 
for new facts, It feels there is more 
to know, and it reaches out in desire 
towards this knowledge. 

“As the results of the mental ex- 
ercises to which you subject this un- 
formed mind, it grows more and 
more responsive to your touch, more 
alert, more companionable, more 
helpful. You are forming the 
learner, and thé result is evidenced 
in the altered character of the pro- 
gressive movement your arm is no 
longer wearied by the backward drag 


of the laggard; the hght grasp of 


are determined. to fraudulently get, | 


and be caught as your tricks, or the 
other, whe onde te admits that the, 
world owes him nothing, but honest- 
ly and manfully proclaims his inten- 


tion to pay for all he receives?—Zx. | 


your hand tells you that your com- 
panion keeps abreast of you enjoying 
your pace. 

“Never forget that the learner 
must pass through the dark and 
cheerless portal of conscious igno- 
rance into the gladdening wenn 
of knowledge. Do not be afraid to 
let him feel for a moment as far as 





tain him in. A complete sense of — 


his utter ignorarice, as measured by 
the vast territory of knowledge, 
would—were it possible for him to 
realize it~-crush the learner-embrye 


within him. _Be careful, therefore : 


not te unduly insist on the fact of 
his ignorance and néver suffer your- 
self to be drawn into the unworthi- 
ness of emphasizing your own sup- 


* erior knowledge. 


“And this suggests another and 
complementary counsel; to develop 
concurrently with the sense of igno- 
rance the consciousness of a power 
(with your help) to surmount_this 
ignorance. 

“Next to making a right start, I 
should say the most important max- 
im as bearing on the development 
of the learner is; “Be careful at 
every step of the advance that the 
pupil’s mind follows.’ This means 
that you move slowly—slowly, that 
is, a8 measured by our adult pace; 


slowly enough to give you time to ° 


keep a watchful eye on your youn 
novitiate. Coe 





MANAGEMENT OF CALVES. 


The profit of raising and feeding 
calves is in the quality and breed as 
well as in the proper management; 
some stockmen let the calves run 
with the cows nntil Fall, while oth. 
ers wean at once or within a few 
days, giving them skim milk. with a 
grass plot to run on, and give then 
a little dry seed such as oats or bran 
while some others will give them 
half the mother’s milk, reserving 
the other half for butter, turning 
the calves to cows morning and even- 
ing, before milking, and having a 


lot where they can be fed hay, grain ~ 


or grass in addition. In any case 
they should have all the water they 
may need. Some stockmen do not 
bother with the calves but buy in 
the Fall after they are weaned, turn 
on to grass and commence feeding’ 
oats and continue to feed all Winter 
with all the hay, corn and oats they 


need, They will come out in the 
Spring sleek and fat and look like 
yearlings. They are turned out to 


grass May Ist., still giving thema 
certain amount of corn, together 
with an ovcasional feed of oil meal. 
At eighteen months old they are 
made to weigh eleven to twelve hun- 
dred pounds and are what are called 
baby steers, and bring the highest 
market picee. The question is, which 
of the foregoing methods is the bet- 
ter way. ‘That wi!l depend on the 
situation and circumstances of those 
who want to raise calves. To those 
who raise calves for beeves and do 
not wish to make use of the milk, 
the mode of letting calves run with 
theis dams in pasture. having all the 
milk, is a good ene. They grow 
wonderfully fast; however, letting 
the calves run with the cows one 
more season spoils the cows for milk- 
ing purposes; this is one of the 
reasons why some farmers keep cows 
and calyes seperate, turning them 
together, for a short time, night and 
morning, treated in this way the 
cows will come home regular of 
themselves., ‘T'o those who can miake 
most out of cream and butter, and 
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milk for pig feed> 


> 


desire the skim 
it is best not to the calves, sell- 
them for w ever they will 


, which will probably be two 
dollars, and buy again in 
the Fall, if calves are desired after 
are weaned; for from seven to 
eight dollars per head; feed one year 
or nine months and sell for $50 to 
$60 mpc oe Fae ‘cheap 
grains and plenty o ture 
and water, the Droit is in feeding 
out in this way. A bunch of twen- 
-two head—one car load—fed corn 
] Summer, ha the run of good 
+ wie with enough hogs to devour 
in in the droppings, there 
need be no waste. Hogs will put on 
flesh and make a good profit, as well 
as the calves.—Cor Prreticrt Prrm 
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BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 





Foreron.—The rebels in the north- 
were def-ated by 

verament troops.—Dom Pedro of 
Brazil,died in Paris.—The French gov- 
ernment demand reparation for the 
killing of twelve Frenchmen in Rio 
Janeiro by agents of Fonseca during 
the wroublan growiug out of the dic- 
tator’s action in dissolving the Bra- 
zilian Congress.—The wedding of the 
Princess Victoria Mary of Teck and 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales, 
will take place March 10.—Dr. Welti, 
president of Switzerland, has resign- 
ed because the majority of the elec- 
‘tors of the country voted against the 

vernment’s purchase of the Swiss 

entral Railway.—It is estimated 
that 13,000 persons were ill with the 
grip in Hamburg, Germany, in one 
week. The eldest son of the Crown 
Prince ef Denmark is cial J ill 


theta ~The official - 
nal of the French governmen as 
ublished the decree authorizing the 


mport of American perk into France. 
The ports ofentry, however, are lim- 

* jted, and importations can_be made 
ouly at Dunkirk, Havre, Bordcaux 
and Marselles. 


GENERAL.—The Fifty-second Con- 
gress met on Monday.—The demo- 
cratic House caucus om Monday, on 
the thirtieth ballot, nominated Hon. 
Chas. F. Crisp, of Georgia,for speaker. 
—The president accepted the resig- 
nation of Hon. Redfield Proctor, Sec- 
retary of War, who sueceeds Hon. 
George F. Edmunds as Senator from 
Vermont. 


MARYLAND.—Dr. Frank Donald- 
son died at his home, 510 Park ave- 
nue.—Judge Dennis, in the Circuit 
Court, affirmed the duditor’s report 
finding that 8. Hamilton Caughy and 
the late Neah Walker Caugby are in- 
debted te the trust estate of Noah 
Walker in the sum of $199,148.62. 
—Four men were killed aud five in- 
nred by an explosion of gas ina fur- 
nace at the Sparrow’s Point works of 
the Maryland Steel Company.—Mr. 
Robert C. N. Brune, of 305 East North 
avenue, committed suicide by hang- 
himeelffrom a tree on Ash avenue, 
near Merryman’s lane,—Christian 
Thomas, of Frederick, is. dead.- An- 
drew M. Russell, of Cecil county, is 
dead.—Mr. Paul J. Hoffman, a prom- 
ine finer of Caroline county,died 

@snate l¥ of heart disease. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS—DEC.15. 








Klour.—Quite.We quote Western Super 
$.250$8,05, Western Extra, 3875.04.425 West- 
50a.490, Baltimore High 
Mills Super, 3.00a 


= Family, 
jum to choice 


4 
rade Family—5.99, Cit 
Riokxtra,5.15ab.37,Rye ur,med 
5.10a5.40, Hominy, per bbl. 3.7%5a—:Hominy 
Grits per bbl. Cornmea!,100 lbs. 1.302160 Bnck- 
wheat Meal, per 100 lbs. 2.10a 225. 


Wheat.—Southern steady, Faltz selling at 
97 a 104 cts. and long berry at 100 a 105 cts. 
Western quiet, No. 2 red spot selling at 108 cta. 
Febuary 106 cents. 


Corn,—Southern active, yellow and white 
selling a565 and ie Western firm, mixed 
Spot selling at 50%cts. February & cents. 





We 
Werareee ev eae tr aoe 
bnahell. 
anita tual ati ST tama 
bel. 


uotations choice timoth: 
13.50 mixed i 


erp ana Feared ane — 3 1 


* Hay and Straw.—Q 
14; good to prime; 81 
fais to y, 12 1 
and inferior . Clover 11; 
es $8.50@9.50. on track; Prairie 
10.00, Straw.—Quiet. Rye in carl 
213,50, for large bales in sheaves; 
for blocks: Wheat blocks, yaae 
.50 per ton. Short, 
about §1 lower. 


Feed.—Stro with light receipts. 
otations. Westers bran, + 13 ibe; 


on 
off- 
39.50 
13.00 


1 medium, i4al6é Ibe,, 19 ; hea 
ever 16 lbs. 18.00a$18,50; and Middlin @in0e, 
$18.50 with spring Bran ranging per ton 
under these res, all on track. City Mills 
Middlings, $21 per ton delivered. 


Provistons.—Inactive Sugar-pickled shou!- 
ders?7% cents; smoked sugar-cured Shoulders 
7K: cents sugar-cured Breast l0c. canvassed 
tod veeneme gone ieee gi 

ave j . 
per bbl bard best Pefined, pure, 7% cents 
per Ib. be 
Batter. 
ibbing at 


Cheese—Steady with fair demand. Fanc 
full cream, New York State, 50 to 60 lbs 12812 
cents; cholce full «ream 11Xal2 cents; New 
York flats,.20 to 55 Ibs. size 12yal2% cents 
per 1b.; 20 Ibs., sizel2%al8\ cents per lb. 


.—Quotations as follows: Strictly fresh- 
laid’ Beas 2and 27 cts. per dozen Held and 
Toe-house Eggs 20a23 cents per dozen. Limed 


Eggs 20a21 centa per dozen’ 


Poultry and Game—Steady Quotations as 
follows: Spring Chickens l0allcents r Ib.; 
old Hens © cents per lb. and old Hoosters 
25a80 cents apiece. Ducks 10 cents par Ib. 
Turkeys 109103 cents J aad lb. Geese $1.25a2.00 

r r. For choice dressed the quotations 
were: Turkey 12a13 cts. per lb., Chickens 10ai2 
Ducks, lial? cents: Geese, fal cents Ks Ib; 
Phesants 50a60 cts. apiece; Rabbits 1 1.80 
per dozen: Quail 17 00 per dozen. 


Canned Geods.— Fairly active. Quotations: 
hes, 100 cts. three pound 
Peaches, }. 0 twu-pound Tomatoes’ 


Tobacco—Active. Quotations were as fol- 
lows: Maryland—Inferior and frosted, per 100 
bs., la$2: sound common, 2.50a$3; com- 
mon, 4a$5; middling, 6ag8; good to fine red 
Gagll: fangs Iealk upper country, 8a$20; ground 
leaves, = 


Wool—Weak Quotations were: as follows: 
Unwashed 21a% cents; tub-washed 90a33 
cents, pulled 25a28 cents and Merino 1éal8 
cents per pound. 


LIVE STOCK 


Beef Cattle.—Fairly active. Prices of Bee 
Cattle as follows; Best Beeves 4.00e 
#i2Bthose generally rated first quality 3.75a 
medium or good fair quality 3.00a3.37 and 
ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 2.00e 
2.20 per 100 lbs. 


Sheep and Lambs.—We quote Sheep at 3% 
at 4XKc. per Ib. gross, Lambs Tose. per lb. gross. 


Swine.—Trade fair. Quotations range at 


bab cents; most sales at 5%as cents per lb. 
net. 


Best of Republican Newspapers. 





The Tribune for ’92. 


Roswell G. Horr on the Tariff. 


The Republican party, triumphant 
in1891,wherever national issues were 
at stake, renews, aggressively and 
bravely, the fight of 1892. THs New 
YorRK TRIBUNE, the ablest, most re- 
liable, the best us ocyublican papers, 
leads the —_ 

During 1892, Roswell G. Horr, of 
Michigan, the witty orator, will con- 
tinue in Taw TRIBUNE his remark- 
able articles on the Tariff Reciproc- 
ity, Coinage, and the Currency. 
These topics are all understandable ; 
the Republiean policy with regard to 
all of them is right, patriotic and im- 

regnable; but dusihas been thrown 
n the people’s eyes, and the air has 
been fille with fog, by lying and 
tricky Tariff-Reformers. THE TRI- 
BUNE prints from one to five,exceed- 


== > _ 








Seas 


ingly entertaining earticles every 
week explaining these questions. 
Mr. Morr begins at the beginning of 
every subject, and makes it so clear 
that everyone can understand and no 
one can answer him. Ask any neigh- 
bor what he thinks of Mr. Horr‘s 
writinge. He will tell you that they 
are genial, clear. entertaining, and 
ee unanswerable. A specialty 
s made of answering all questions, 
asked im good faith, on the Tariff, 
Reciprocity, Coinage, the Currency, 
and the prejects of the Farmers’ A|l- 
liasace. THE TRIBUNE is the best 
national Republican paper te supple- 
ment your local paper Boring 1892. 


How to Succeed in Life. 


THE TRIBUNE will also continue 
the series of articles to Young Mén 
and Women, penned by men who,be- 
ginning life themselves with few ad- 
vantages, have nevertheless succeed- 


ed honorably and brilliantly. It will” 


also reply to questions as to what 
men and women should do to succeed 
in life, under the particular circum- 
stances in which their lot in life is 
cast. The replies will be written un- 
der the direction of Roswell G. Horr, 
whose familiarity with American 
life and opportunities and whose deep 
and cordial sympathy with ali who 
are struggling under adverse circum- 
stances promise to make the replies 
practical and satisfactory. 


Vital Topios of the Day. 


Many special contributions will be 
printed from men and women of dis- 


tiuguished reputation. Among the 
topics are: “Silver Coinage, the 
Jatest views;’’ “Proper Function of 


the Minority in Legislation,’”’ to im- 
clude one paper each from a Dem- 
ocrat and a Republican, prominent in 
ublic life; ‘‘Harmful Tendencies of 

rusts;’” ‘ Arid Lands of the United 
States;’’ ‘‘Millionaires of the United 
States;” ‘‘Free Postal Delivery in 
Rural Cemm nities;” ‘ Better Pay 
for Fourth Class Postmasters;” “Im- 
portance of the Nicaragua Canal ;”’ 
‘ Village Improvement;”’ “Our Ger- 
msn Fellow-Citizens in America,” 
and many others. 


Agriculture. 


In addition to the regular two pages 
a week of how to run a farm 0 
make it pay, there will be, during 
1892, special papers on ‘*Hot House 
Lambs,” ‘‘Model Farms,” ‘Tobacco 


rsising.” “Sugar Beeis,’’ “Fancy 
High Priced Butter-Making ” “Care 
of * Beets,” “Market Gardening,” 


‘*Live Stock,” and a variety of other 
equally important branches of Amer 
ican farming. 


For Old Soldiers. 


For veterans of the war, there will 
be a page a week of. war stories, an 
swers to questions, news and gossip 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer will supply 
an interesting column of news of the 
W.R.C. THE TRIRUNE'S War Sto- 
ries of the past year Rave never been 
surpassed for thrilling interest. 


For Families. 


Families will value the pages de- 
voted to “Questions and Answers,”’ 
‘*Household Decoration,” ‘Home [n- 
terests,’’ “‘Cooking,”’ ‘'Knitting and 
Crochet,’”’ ‘‘Young Folks,’”’ and the 
Fashions. 

A great editorial page will be 

rinted, and fiction, foreign letters, 

ook reviews, travels, checkers and 
chess and fun abundantiy supplied. 


Premiums. 


Descriptive circular will be sent 
free. 


Overi$2,000 in Cash Prizes, 


Send for terms to agents aud raise 
a club fer THE TRIBUNE. 


Subscriptions. 


Weekly, $1. SEMI-WEEKLYy, 2. 
Free for the rest of 1891, to those sub- 
scribing mow for 1892. 


The Tribune, New York. 


‘ 





1892. 


Now is the"Lime to Subscribe for the 
NEW YCRK ~ 
Weekly Herald! 


the best’ and Chea 
nal in the 





& Family Jour- 
nited States. 


One Dollar a Year. 


With the most perfect news gath- 
one machinery, and with corres- 

ndents in every section of the 

abitable globe, the Wzexiy HeEr- 
ALD is enabled to lay before its read- 
ers the latest intelligence and most 
entertaining news from every city 
and country in the world. 

The reputation for freedom and 
independence which it has acquired 
during the many years of its pros- 

rous career will be maintained 

uring the year 1792. 


Special Features ! 
FOR THE YEAR. 














Original Articles on Aractical Farm- 
ing ani Gardening. Progress in 
Science. Woman’s Work. Se- 
rials and Short Stories by the 
Best Authors. Literature 
and Art. Wit and Hu- 
mor. Newf for Veter- 
ans, and Informa- 
tion on all : 
Subjects. 





_ The Stamp of Purity and Truth 
in Ideas, Stories and News will be 
strictly maintained. 





Send all Subscriptions to 
James Gordon Bennett, 
NY. Weekly Herald, N. Y. City. 





ihe One Dollar a Year.. Do not 
ail to Subscribe now for the New 
York WEEKLY HERALD. 








For Christmas ! 
DITSON’S 








MUSIC BOOK®! 


Latest Series! Just Issued! 





Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
16 pages, Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. * 


Ne Pius Ultra Song and Chorus Cola. — 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of pance music; not difficult, 


Allithese books are large sheet music sist. _ 
Apy Volume Sent Postpaid for 50c. , 


Oliver Ditson Company, ° 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 34 


0.H.DITSONSCO, J.E.DITSONSOO, _ 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 









5 O° ? 


1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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- COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECILB COUNTY, MD. 
Grows Fruits, Flowers, 
ert 


Ornamental Trees, 
And can supply you with anything in that line. 





I have for the Fall of 1891, an es- 
pecially fine lot of FRUI'l TREES es- 
nee ally APPLES—Southern Winter 
om jes? for Southern Planters; GRAPE 

ES, Small Fruits, also a large 
collection of the best EVERGREEN 
TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 
Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screéns. 
SHADE TREES for Street er Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, etc. 

Write for what you want dirett to the grower. 
I have given many years especial attention to 
this business, and will use my best endeavor, 
to serve you well. 

GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 





ALL 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 
Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 
“ (Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbsand Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies, Pots and Vases, Rustic Worx, 
Terra-Cotta ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
Food, &e. Several New Lines of Desirable Good 

wild be found added to his stock. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 








It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 


nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it , mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of tho 
dung and seed. it and be convinced. For 
the er there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
ec., address 
HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 





PEACH TREES) 22% 
APPLE TREES | === 


Aerts, GROMER ACHELIS, 
WM. FRASER. 
landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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f -SWOLERS. ~ DDNEDES 


- 
oRegenen Ft 


them to "THE B 
wa reece ce aes, bly d pat oundlnge infer 
This i Tatton, Ad Spates oo 
tromifa igi 


STRAY 


eas 


end. 
BITIONS gy ge 
sas cae ind ‘Kp! 
young men and warteenta SNe I Carolina an ad Georgia, than 


all similar institu ons particulars mailed on applicati 
Address, W. H. —— Preneete and wd Pewesers or F. A. SADLER, Secretary, 
BUSINESS COLLECE, 6,8, 10 & 12 N.Charies St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


Peach Trees a Specialty. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade. 500 Acres in Nursery Stock, 
100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits, 
We offer to our customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots: | Grapes, 
&c., all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties o Grelte, Ocnansen ta) Trees, Shru 


&c. - Wholesale and retail. dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and tine beat 
facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. Agenta wanted. W 


for terms. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 
Office—N. KE. Corner Baltimore and Paca Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Clairmount and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
810 ACRES, ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 


Peach budded on natural Tennessee Seediings only. Large stock of Apple, Peach, Pear 
Cherry, Plum, and all other varieties of fruit trees, Grapes, Blackberries, Raspberries Goose. 
berries, Currants, Asparagus Roots, Osage Orange ‘and vergreen Hedge Piants, Shade 
and Evergreens of every variety. New and lately imported Flowering Shrubs, very handsome. 
Send for our Catalogue. wm. Corse & Sons, P.O. Box 405, Baltimore, Md. Office, 200 N. 
Calvert Street, near Lexi 


Merryman’s $9.50 Incubator. 
CAPACITY 150 BGGS. 


THE CHEAPEST HATCHER ON THE MARKET, AND AMONG 
THE BEST. 


Send for Circulars. Address: 
8. HOWARD MERRYMAN, Bosley, Balto. Co., Ma, 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE ABA 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER 

BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 
the PROCESS EX)-KLS the 

animal heat SMMEDIATELY, and PRE 
VENTS the development of BA By TE, 
thus preteens BL PUREST | LAVORA, 
and accounting tor tne great sumbee ¢ ot Medak: 
awarded viz; 


and Silver Miedal« and Fi 
Tiustested catalonne tres. VERMONT FARM FARM MACHINE ‘GO. ,teL.0Ws FALL PALLET, 


Renetnonsens of and Dealers in Churns, Ly vee wae Bing vice But 
ters and Carriers, agen Vv Vatu, Engines, 
ers, and all Dairy and Creamery anealiets 
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FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance be for Investment. 


Two Farms, (50 a and 86 acres,) im- 
proved, 18 acres peer peta This 
erty lies between the hington and Be Bal- 
timore Turnpike and the timore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md, one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided fer 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
rfect. For further particulars inquire en 
he premises, or address by mai]— , 


MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laung., Mos 





ASET OF “> BEAUTIFUL 


ARIS TMASGARDS, 


(NOT ADV. CARDS) AND A SAMPLE COPY OF 


The St. Louis Magazine 


gonttaining Tllustrated Stories, Sketches, 
Timely Articles. or a and Hygiene, a 
Home and Farm Departme:t, pictured wit 
and humor, etc., 


All for Only 10 Cts. 


These cards cannot be bought in an 
Seer Se PR ee er ore ia ID or b ote. 


T. J. GILMORE, 901 Olive 8t.. St. Louis, Mo. 
s@ The American Farmer and St. Louis 
bon one year for $1.50. 





E on CHG 


XcELsion IN 
First-class 


t. BO IT. 





Detqnen ent 


for 
Senazeterer el GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, ti, 








FRUIT ELcomron PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 








Different sises and . ry («hy 
THE BLYMYEE IRON WORKS 00, Cincinnati, ©. Formed by the Northern Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and ‘Southwest to 
AGENTS WANTED %,c#2vess for the PITTSBURG CINCINNATI, 


sale of our home- 
gor Nursery Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 

ualed Facilities. One of the Largest, 
oldes ished and best-known Nurseries in the 
country. Address— 


* oW. & T. SMITH, Guyzva Nunssry,/ 
Estab\ished in 1846. Geneva, N. Y. 


SPistrels ating: tse 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND 
Real - Estate - Agency, 


1010 F STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


ISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO, 8T. LOUIS amp 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 


Baltimore and Potomac,a.d Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways em the South to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES, 


Tue Onty ALL-Ratrt Ling wits No Omnipus 
TRANSFER aT WASHINGTON, 


Northern Central and p Pasotnighty and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPOR 
ELMIRA, WATERING GLEN, 

ROCHESTER, ERIE 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


om vate red for and checked 4 ps 
tanation. sles eepi Car accomoda- 
tions secured. ~ Semele fe omg and in- 
formation given at Company's office, 

N. E. Cox. Battmonrs & Cuvee Srs., 

at Depor N. C. Ratwar, 
at Union Dspot, Coinues Sr. Station, 
anv PenwnsyLvanis Ave. STATION. 


Cuas. B. Puasa, J. BR. WoeD 
General Manager Gen'l Passenger Ag 


Penna, & N. ean. OR. 











p@e- WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 
Farms, desirably located and reason- 
able in price. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 


G. H. Catvert & Co. 











If you can't go, do the 


Go South, rt 


Monthly Cornacopia one year. You will get 
with it Free a fine map of Norfolk and the great 
crecking © section of the South, Send 2 cent stamp 


for 
‘A, JEFPERS, Norvoux; Va. 





WANTED ! 


Experienced and Reliable Organizers 
—FOR THE— 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. 


The perteetice. ot fraternal organizations. 
id Business Men, familiar 
Societies. 

sick benefits wee 
66 in case of total disability 1. 
2 yecemene & 
* $333.33 in case of disability after 
8 years Pp. 
“ For a Home from $1,000 t 
85 at 8 cost net 


,000 in seven years 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental 
the expiration of 4 yearsa member can 


‘ean three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 


cate, and of the amount of certificate 
pobre h a ny LJ seventh year. Certifi- 
can be taken out every twelve months, 

Literal Compe nsation. Address 
L. JEFF MILBOURNE. Supreme See 'y. 


Baltimere, Md. 


TS testa se 
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LUEF & C9. 


Manufacturers and sks 


PHOSPHATES. - 
| aemeemnnigraisteenoman 
aes se Be Fin, ~ Containing 8 per cent. of 


Ammonia. 
mien Borin heme Bows Acs, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 














ems 
a 





dis, 
Psy: ty ss he SouTH OaROLINA ! TR, ¥ 
tae Seeks Pe 98 to @ per cent, Soluble Bone 
zs To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
oz, es: i Suraeturr’s Natirvs Svper-PHosPHaAre, 
od . “ Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 


Siivetvurr’s Ammontaten SupeR-PHOSsPHATE, 


paren teat rc rn the Best Fertilizers in the market at any price. 
























and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. “It you want to 
bes sores CHEAPLY, send 


GEORGE O. STEVENS. 


“GEO. F SLOAN & BRO. | 
| «Lumber, Doors. Sash, Bricks, &c. 





your orders to 





“ol DSTABLISHED 1856. rm 

4 z 

* GEORGE 0. STEVENS, : 
pt | 

ale MG & M17 LIGHT ST., | 

i : Baltimore, Md. (° 

s BLIN 

aj omnes Shelves, bot rma’ Mantels, 1/)/ . 

: z weleea man. Weights ana Cord, Balusters, T 

‘Sins Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and A 

T hae Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained * 

° 

Cc 

U 

£ 
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3 Pe IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
i | 414 Light Street Wharf. 
BALTIMORE. 


in ~ 





ESTABLISHED (8il. 


ee WARSNER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMERICAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Dargo, Fiyz Watoues, Strver-PLATep WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, de. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 





Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &. 
All ot which are offered at Greatly Reduced,Prices. 


“No. 13t East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 





“EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the very bab facia most, profitable varieties of Peaches, 
~TRkxs Ansowvrety Free rrom ateaint or DiszAsz, anp Strictty True Tro Name, 
“Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market 
Varieties, as well.as.the very ckzam of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Ganpe Vines, 

Small Fruits of ail kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 
New price-list free to all applicants. Cabhespondehes solicited, 





Address 





H. GI BSON, 


ALLEN STREET, LOCUST POINT, - BALTiMOM. 
Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell ea 


DRAIN TILE (with or without collars SEWER PIPE & FIRE. BRICK. - 
‘ ; 





At Lowest Prices and equal to any in the Market. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES. ve: 


Govanstown, Bautimore Country, Mp. 





Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Planta. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following; STANDARD and 
DWARF PEARS—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard:: 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MU LBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most 
kinds. together with other smal) fruits. Our collections of EVERGREENS, ORN AMENTAL 
TREES and SHROBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorte. : 

Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. 


WW: D. BACKENRIDGE 


For ona 
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GW. LEHMAN, Ph. D., WwW. MAGER, i 
~ Chemist ~~ 7 ene at AE aay Me NAN E 
saline fee eT tae Station. 


LEHMAN & MaGzEp, 
OHEMISTS anp ASSAYERS, 


111 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Analysis of all descriptions—Mannres, Soils, 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver 

by Bre rocess), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc. 
Clays, Coal, Limectons and other minerals. 
Water for steam, manufacturing and house- 
hold use. Mineral waters and various products 
of art. Terms moderate. 


Cook Stove DRIER 


Raat i 


WHEAT 


—AND— 


GRASS. 


The Whole of Europe wants WHEAT, 
and the most of America wants GRASS 
in abundance. 12 leading Agricul- 
turists have written us essays on 
“How to Grow Wheat and Grass.” 
These, in pamphlet form, we will send 
Free on receipt of three 2-ct. stamps. | 
——Members of the 


Farmets’ 
=| Alliance - 


and Farmers’ Clubs. can have their 
Fertilizers made specially to order, at 
reduced prices. 


W. S. POWELL & CO., 
Baltimore, Md., 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS, 
aNnD IMPORTERS or AGBICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
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a 3 Ree Vines, ry Iilus- 
trated Sass Cacalogue Free, 
Wil. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


[l= 


BALTIMORE COAL TAR AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
ROOFING MATERIALS’ 
OF AL.” KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply 
Plastic Roof Coating. 








a 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 


AND EGGS IN SEASON, 


Bubach No. 5 Strawberry Plants $4.00 iy 
other sorts peer Michel’s a and He 


Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofing | 
Paint, Black Gloss Varnish. 


Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime. 
The Bx 5 disinfectants and prevéntatives 











is I. WwW. KERR, 


DENTON, CAROLINE Oounty, MarYLaNnpD. 








agains among horses and stock. man; also -Raspbe and Blackberry 
Send for Circulars, Samples and Prices. Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe Seed: 
Address B.S. COLE, 


16 W. Campgn Sr., BALtiuors. 











HARMAN’S, A.A: do., Mo, } 
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